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PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision 
handling, let McQUAY- 
NORRIS make it! Our 
knowledge of metals, our 
35 years of experience in 
all phases of automotive 


precision-part making are 
the most versatile in the in- 
dustry—and we love tough 
ones! Inquiries are wel- 
come from any industry 
with peacetime plans. 


FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
ENGINEERING... IT’S 


Severe shrapnel wound 


t typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


IRES often have a short life at the 
battlefront. Machine gun fire and 
tpnel riddle tires with holes. Rough 
ge tears casings and tubes to pieces. 
Before the war it used to be com- 
n practice to throw badly damaged 
s on the scrap heap. Then B. F. 
odrich men worked out improved 
hods for repairing large size tires 
h holes as big as your fist. First 
y clean around the injury with a 
ial power-driven tool— just as a 
htist cleans the cavity in a tooth. In 
Picture you see the careful prep- 
tion made for repairing. 


Plies of new cord material are 
added to the inside of the tire to re- 
place the broken plies which were re- 
moved. New rubber is anchored to 
the outside, and the tread built up to 
the original surface. Then the entire 
repair is vulcanized into the body of 
the tire under high pressure and con- 
trolled temperature. After vulcanizing 
the tire is ready to go back into serv- 
ice with the repaired section prac- 
tically as strong as the rest of the tire. 

Many thousands of tires have been 
repaired by this method both by Army 


men and by B.F.Goodrich men. 
Thousands of tons of critical materials 
have been saved from the scrap heap. 

The development of simplified per- 
manent repairs on large truck tires is 
typical of the research work going on 
constantly at B. F.Goodrich. This re- 
search improved not only truck tires 
but tires for passenger cars, buses, 
airplanes, farm tractors and imple- 
ments, and industrial equipment. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 


ECONOMY IN 
OPERATION 
IS ASSURED 


Republic Engineering 


SECTION of rubber hose or an installation of indus- 
trial belting must perform its task satisfactorily and 
last a long time—that determines quality. Republic designs 
such products for specific uses and builds them with mate- 
rials and reinforcement that will give the required service. 
Conveyor belts to handle sharp, heavy rock require dif- 
ferent construction from those to handle hot char in 
sugar refineries. Hose to handle petroleum products 
need special rubber to resist the destructive effects 
of oil, while steam hose must be built to with- 
stand high temperatures and steam pressure. 
Republic's entire production is devoted exclu- 
sively to mechanical rubber products and its 
technologists are constantly working on 
these specific problems. Tell your Repub- 
lic Distributor about your requirements 
. he can furnish a Republic Rubber 
product designed for that job. 
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WER PROBLEM 


jor difficulty facing Harry Tru- 
on he was swept suddenly into 
dency was Manpower—a short- 
gilable and independeat execu- 
his genius as a social reformer 
yar leader, Franklin Roosevelt 
cepted the prime fundamental 
ve administration—the delega- 
wer. The men surrounding 

it were Icyal, patriotic, diligent, 
repeatedly drew the — that 
re not allowed to ca rough 
pjects on their own. ith cer- 
table exceptions, this charge was 


it was that instead of taking 
partments and bureaus that func- 
gutomatically, the new President 
3 lag of momentum which was 
ble in the passing of the driving 


ality. 
"i this did not apply to the 
nd Navy departments, nor to the 
es supplying their needs. ‘The War 
tion Board had settled down to 
jures that were largely routine. 
rategy for the final victory was 
and its fulfillment was already in 


mbents generally have offered to 
on, Patriotism, courtesy, as well 
cessity dictate that many continue 
ice during the change-over. But a 

ale exodus of Roosevelt appoint- 
timately is inevitable. 

enew President must be left free 
pose his own aides and, lacking any 
tite for one-man rule (page 15), he 
requite the ae of executives 
— with a large measure of in- 
ndence. 


A IN STATE 


first importance is the Dept. of 
t whose holdover head is handsome 
ard R. Stettinius, Jr. Not only must 
Secretary of State handle the vital 
nity negotiations that lie ahead. Un- 
the law, if Truman died, Stettinius 
d succeed him. 
— has never been Mg politics 
residency is primarily a politi- 
job. That ies inpeneal oa Wash- 
on by the record of able, earnest, 
but politically inept Herbert 
Democratic leaders will make 
ong point of the fact that, although 


‘tered as a Democrat in Virginia, 
ttinius has ignored the party organi- 


on. 
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It is a foregone conclusion that 
Truman must ultimately get himself 
another Secretary of State. 


Stettinius’ Hand Is Weakened 


Discussion of this situation has spread 
from Washington throughout the 
world with unhappy results. 

It is admitted that Stettinius must 
carry through on the San Francisco con- 
ference because he is familiar with the 
groundwork and is in personal touch 
with the representatives of the attend- 
ing nations, and could not, if he wanted 
to, drop the work at this late date. Yet 
his hand is weakened by the assumption 
that his tenure of office is running out. 


Why Byrnes Went Home 


An attempt is being made to bolster 
Stettinius’ position. The man most of- 
ten mentioned to succeed him is the 
one-time little giant of President Roose- 
velt’s household cabinet, James F. 
Byrnes. 

As a means of getting himself out 
from between Stettinius and the San 
Francisco conference, Byrnes announced 
loudly that he has no intention of re- 
turning to government service, that he 
is not going to attend the conference. 
Then he left ostentatiously for a “‘rest’’ 
in his native South Carolina. 

Under Secretary of State Joseph 
Grew is not seriously considered as a 
possible new chief of his department. 
Grew is an old-fashioned, plodding, if 
forthright, career diplomat. He would 
have less chance than Stettinius in the 
tricky currents of domestic politics. 


WALLACE’S POSITION 


New Dealers, labor, and businessmen 
are equally interested in the fate of 
Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace, 
the superliberal who just missed con- 
nections to the White House. 

Wallace will stay on unless he chooses 
to get out. Truman will prefer to keep 
him in the cabinet where he has a 
checkrein on him rather than allow 
him to wander freely on the outside. 
Wallace might, at least, prefer to await 
a possible opportunity to resign in a 
protest gesture that would be advan- 
tageous to his political hopes for ’48. 

The removal of Wallace would be an 
obvious slap at the Roosevelt philos- 
cphies and would enrage the New Deal 
Democrats who now consider the com- 
merce secretary their leader. They swing 
enough votes to guarantee themselves 
due consideration. 


MORGENTHAU DOOMED 


Sooner or later Henry Morgenthau 
will be separated from the ‘lreasury 
portfolio. 

With world organization proposals 
and other vital postwar measures com- 
ing before Congress, Truman’s main 
job is cherishing his cordial relations 
with Capitol Hill, The mere mention 
of Morgenthau’s name is enough to hike 
the blood pressure of the average sena- 
tor or representative. A favorite pastime 
has been macerating and rejecting Mor- 
genthau’s pet fiscal schemes. 

Because of his intimate friendship 
for Roosevelt and his unquestioning in- 
dorsement of his chief's most unpopu- 
lar tax proposals, businessmen of all 
types have turned down the thumb on 
Morgenthau. He has no popular fol- 
lowing and his political a scl is 
exactly nil. 


MISS PERKINS’ CHANCE 


With Truman’s inauguration, Labor 
Secretary Frances Perkins sees a chance 
to merge her inclinations with popular 
clamor and retire from office. ‘I'wice 
she handed Roosevelt her resignation, 
and twice it was refused. 

One reason was her chief's Dutch 
stubbornness and another was the fail- 
ure of warring union factions to agree 
upon a substitute. Her third resigna- 
tion will be happily accepted the min- 
ute the A.F.L. and the C.1.O. get to- 
gether on a personality. 

It is doubtful that Truman will name 
a woman since Madam Perkins prob- 
ably alienated more feminine votes 
than she attracted. 


WAR CONTROL AS IS 


Any alterations in the cabinet posts 
directly concerned with the war will 
be made in such a way as not to disturb 
the steady operation of subsidiary per- 
sonnel. 

War Secretary Henry Stimson wants 
to quit, probably will retire between 
V-E Day and the end of the Japanese 
war. The secretary, who will be 78 in 
September, has long allowed his under 
secretary, Robert Patterson, to carry the 
burden of the war effort. Patterson is 
eligible for promotion but has absorbed 
too much of the military attitude, has 
antagonized congressmen (Truman in- 
cluded) by his insistence on extreme 
demands of the military. Navy Secretary 
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The “Clue” 
Comfortable 
Heating 


The “clue” to comfortable heating at all 
times—adequate, uniform temperatures 
on coldest days; moderate heating on 
mild days—is automatic control. 

With the automatically controlled Web- 
ster Moderator System of Steam Heating, 
there’s no overheating or underheating 
...no waste of rationed fuel. Only the 
correct amount of steam is delivered to 
each radiator to agree with exposure and 
outside weather conditions. 
“Control-by-the- Weather” is provided by 
an Outdoor Thermostat which automatic- 
ally adjusts steam delivery to every change 
in outdoor temperature. Continuous heat 
flow from every radiator assures comfort- 
able heating at all times. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! . . . Heating Engineers sur- 


to 


veyed thousands of buildings to give own- 
ers an accurate estimate of the extra-heat- 
per-unit-of-fuel to be achieved with proper 
controls. Write today for “Performance 
BW-4. 


Facts”. Address Dept. 


Control Cabinet of the Webster EH-10 Moderator 
System. It can be used to automatically operate a 
motorized valve in steam mains, or directly control 
burner or stoker. Used chiefly for the small and 
medium size building. The Type E-4 Moderator 
System is recommended for the larger building. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam — 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1 

In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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“Steam Heating 


press and the radio, through the im- 
pressions they make on visitors and on 
citizens who write to the Chief Execu- 
tive, the public will form its estimate 
of the man. 

Such faithful Roosevelt henchmen as 
secretaries Steve Early, Bill Hassett, 
Jonathan Daniels, and adviser Judge 
Samuel Rosenman have indicated that 
they will retire after helping Truman 
with headquarters organization. 

The President already has named a 
two-man White House nucleus. Mat- 
thew J. Connelly (long a Truman as- 
sociate and one-time investigator for 
the Truman committee) will head the 
personal staff as confidential secretary 
and handle engagements. 

Leonard Reinsch (pronounced 
wrench) has been named to assist in 
press and radio relations. He is primar- 
ily a radio man, and another secretary 
(perhaps Charles Ross of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch) is expected to take over 
the newspaper end of the job. 


NAMES TO WATCH 


It will take time for the President to 
determine his replacements. 

Hugh Fulton, counsel for the ‘Tru- 
man committee and heavily responsible 
for its success, is prominently mentioned 
for the Dept. of Justice, both as a 
possible Attorney General and as head 
of the Antitrust Division. 

Truman would like to have Leslie 
Biffle, secretary of the Senate, on his 
White House staff, but it is doubtful 
that the senators will give him up. 

Max Lowenthal, an attorney who 
earned Truman’s respect during his han- 
dling of a Senate railroad finance inves- 
tigation several years ago, may be in 
line for an appointment. A dark horse, 
Edward McKim, roused much specula- 
tion when he rode to the Capitol with 
the President for his address to Con- 
gress. McKim, an Omaha insurance 
man, is an old war buddy of Truman’s. 

Prominent among the available 
Roosevelt men is Donald Nelson, :for- 
mer head of the War Production Board. 
Nelson is now “at liberty” but is worn 
down with government work, and is on 
the lookout for a place in private busi- 
ness. 

—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


As the eyes of the world shift from 
Hyde Park and Washington to San 
Francisco, Edward R. Stettinius, f° 
takes over—from the President who has 
gone, for the President who has come 
—a great piece of unfinished business 
with unforeseen complications (pages 
5, 17). 
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GUARDING THE WORKER, ix 
ing production, effecting economig 
JOMAC INDUSTRIAL GLOves 


The cost-records in leading Ame 
industries are demonstrating the 
ciency-achievements of 
Workers’ hands 


against injuries and burns 


Jomac G| 
are being Pproteg 
Produc 
is being stepped-up. And the Jong. 
and washability features of Jomac (| 
offer ECONOMY, too. They are | 
stitched to give up to 7 
wear than ordinary work-gloves 


times 


Write for the complete story of Jo 


Gloves. C. WALKER JONES 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 


THREE TYPES OF JOMAC GLOVES 
* Regular Industrial Type 
° Heat- and Flame-Resisting 
© Safety Gauntlet-Cuffs 


fF OUTLOOK 


LS sss WEEK President Truman inherits a war which is pretty nearly won, and for the win- 
ning of which he will get little or no credit. His opportunity lies elsewhere. 
21, 1945 For he also inherits reconversion (machinery and policy for which are 

shaping up rapidly) on which he will get most of the credit—or blame. 
His problems in handling the transition to a peacetime economy would 
be multiplied if all war output ended suddenly, as would happen should 
Japan collapse within four to six months after Germany. 


Harbingers of victory in Europe were Monday's announcement that the 
Luftwaffe had been eliminated as a fighting arm and Wednesday's that 
German prisoners taken since D-Day totaled more than 2,000,000. 

The accelerating rate at which we are taking prisoners (875,000 from 
Apr. 1 through Apr. 17, 149,000 on Tuesday alone) must hasten the end of 
the Nazis. 

The bag of German planes in the first 17 days of April was put at 
4,100, most of them knocked out on the ground, presumably for lack of 

ER, jinx fuel. Moreover, most of the factories that made them have been captured 

onomies or bombed out. 

LOVES The “official’’ V-E Day will wait on Gen. Eisenhower's proclamation, 

e Ame and he says it won’t come until all Nazi pockets of resistance have been 

1g the mopped up. However, the first troops and supplies already are being “’rede- 

lac Gl ployed”’ from the European to the Pacific theater. 

Prot Victory in fact had largely been achieved as this was written. 


Prody 


* 
Lone. 


mac Gi A plan for lifting most of the War Production Board's controls over manu- 
y are I facture of civilian hard goods on V-E Day is circulating among the top men 
imes in Washington. They haven't yet been willing to put their names to it, but 
ves, they favor it and probably will back it. 
y of Jo Only a serious military setback, like the December-January Battle of 
NES the Bulge, apparently can stop this speedup. 
* 

Steel and other raw materials are the key to production for civilians, and 

they will become available more rapidly than has been indicated heretofore 

by official outlines such as the Byrnes report (BW—Apr.7’45,p5,9, 15). 

The situation after V-E Day will be easy enough to permit the dropping 
of almost as many restrictions as were crossed off'in the original reconversion 
plan of last autumn. 

This conclusion is supported by many responsible people within WPB 
who are charged with guiding reconversion. They have carefully examined 
projected cutbacks and their effects, and should be in a position to know. 

@ 
Here, in broad outline, are salient features of the new reconversion plan 

as it is now taking shape: e 
’ The Controlled Materials Plan will be open-ended right after V-E Day. 
tS This would permit anyone to buy steel, copper, and aluminum if delivery 
didn’t get in the way of Army-Navy or other rated orders. 

A majority of the L (limitation) and M (materials control) orders wil! be 
canceled immediately after victory in Europe. 

Manpower controls will be dropped if the War Manpower Commission 
and the Army can be won over. There is stern resistance on this point. 
There will be two priority bands, the top rating for the Japanese war 


THE OUTLOOK (continued) 
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and the lower for most essential civilian production. The AAA rating wil| 
continue to be used for breaking bottlenecks. 

Little businesses will get on-the-spot aid in obtaining materials, tools, 
or whatever. 

. 
Cutbacks in the quarter after Germany falls will release enough raw materials, 
labor, and facilities so that there will be no need for spot authorizations for 
civilian output, in the opinion of many within WPB. 

They look for “reconversion by popular demand” even if this means 
winking at whatever controls WPB finds itself forced to keep in effect. 

Py = ‘al 
Re-examination of the amount of steel that will be available for civilian 
goods is back of optimism in WPB on reconversion prospects. 

Chairman J. A. Krug, on the basis of the Byrnes report, estimated that 
only 1,500,000 tons of carbon steel capacity would be freed within three 
months of V-E Day. He noted, however, that this was conservative. 

With 38,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons (steel products, not ingots) going 
into war use, a cutback of 15% to 20% would mean substantially more than 
1,500,000 tons. Prime contractors would begin to eat into inventories, thus 
cutting their subcontractors much more than 20%. 

And this is a progression. Go on down to sub-subcontractors and the 
percentage will get still higher. 

On the basis of such snowballing, many experts figure that releases 
of steel-making capacity, three months after V-E Day, will easily reach 
2,500,000 tons and might quite possibly top 3,000,000. 

This would be enough for a fast start on refrigerators, washing machines 
and a good deal would be left over for gadgets. 

e , 
Manufacturers ready to make civilian goods can’t count on getting all the 
steel that could be rolled by the capacity freed through cutbacks. 

They have to reckon in the fatigue factor. Men are tired, mills over- 
worked. There will be reductions in overtime, shutdowns for repair. 

Besides, we aren’t running at full steel capacity now. Manpower being 
what it is, we can’t seem to go much over 96%. And, no matter how big 
the civilian demand, that won’t be maintained after V-E Day. 

Nobody can tell exactly how much the fatigue factor will cut the rate. 
It will hardly be enough, however, to dampen the prospects for recon- 
version. 

Moreover, cutbacks will deepen as we go beyond the end of the quarter 
after V-E Day. Steel men—and producers of many other raw materials as 
well—figure they will have to do some selling before many months. 


One of the big question marks on cutbacks was being erased this week. 
Aircraft schedules of many producers—Ford’s Willow Run, Douglas, 
Lockheed, Republic, to name a few—face sharp cuts. Some of these pro- 
grams will be replaced with new types of craft, but not all of them. 
Heretofore, the Air Forces have contended they could use in the Pacific 
all the planes that we were making. 


That was one reason for saying over-all cutbacks wouldn’t go beyond 
40% in the first year; now you hear 50% around WPB. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 


HE INDEX (see chart below). 232.8 +2336 2321 230.3 238.4 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity). . ; 91.9 94.3 96.9 7: 99.5 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks. ..... ; 20,470 20,645 20,505 435 17,330 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in thousands) ; $6,319 $6,114 $6,050 $5,907 $6,155 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) ae 4.332 4,322 4,398 4,307 
Cmde Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 4.811 4.784 4,77 by 4,432 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,485 +2.053 1,814 95 2,006 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) $3 87 80 85 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 49 52 47 61 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $25.944 $25,865 $25,881 $24,099 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)... . —13% +8% +28% + 16% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... . 17 23 16 15 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931100) P 256.0 255.6 255.3 249.0 

Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . 166.4 166.4 166.4 164.7 163.0 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 227.1 226.9 226.3 225.4 222.4 
‘Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) es ‘ $57.55 $57.55 $57.55 $56.73 $56.73 
‘Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)........ =a ee $19.17 $19.17. $19.17 $18.75 $19.17 
‘Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) . : 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
‘Wheat (Kansas City, bu.).... ; = $1.67 $1.67 $1.66 $1.60 $1.64 
‘Sugar (raw, delivered New York, lb.)... Maas er 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib. ). ae 22.14¢ 21.93¢ 21.75¢ 21.64¢ 21.0le¢ 
‘Wool Tops (New York, Ib.). . $1.340 $1.340 $1.340 $1.340 $1.315 
‘Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New | St > ere 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).... uz 109.9 110.9 103.3 94.3 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 36% 3.37% 3.38% 3.54% 3.68% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)........ 2.61% 2.61% 2.61% 2.72% 2.74% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange ‘daily average)............ 00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00° 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) a 3% 3% 1% i-3% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. . . 38,037 37,184 = 337,635 = 35,890 =: 33,766 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. 57,387 57,349 54,087 51,596 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks........ 6,017 6,044 6,110 6,188 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks. .. . 2,553 2,537 2,482 2,089 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting mamsber hentin : 43,327 43,286 40,130 38,089 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks... . 3,083 3,071 2,910 2,887 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) “reer, 0 + oe 900 900 J 976 986 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 20,763 20,255 17,503 13,106 


* Preliminary, week ended April 14. + Revised. t Ceiling fixed by government. ® Date for “Latest Week" on each series on request, 
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here the President Stands 


Truman is on record with belief that government and business 
s separate spheres and responsibilities, is pledged to “human 
are first and profits second” in return to peacetime economy. 


«country has come to the end of 
ian government. 
t is the immediate and probably 
most enduring feature incident to 
velt’s death and the accession of 
§. Truman. 
hny feel that the country has lost 
fant political leadership, but no 
can deny that Roosevelt was a 
- who relied heavily on his own 
ality to achieve his ends (page 
. He was his own cabinet, and he 
ht to subjugate both the legisla- 
and the judiciary to his will. ‘Tru- 
is an organization man, who rose 
, the ranks of a state political ma- 
b: to become, in time, a respected 
tor, but a man whose name was 
ly known to the people. 
ums to His Colleagues—Feeling his 
lack in the crisis which laid the 
ble burden of statecraft upon him, 
man went for support to men who 
- confidence in him and in whom he 
confidence—largely his associates in 
gress. He already has a kitchen 
inet and eventually will set up an 
pnization to which he will intrust 
icy-making responsibility to a far 
bter degree than Roosevelt ever did. 
Tuman’s associates are largely con- 
ative. His Administration  un- 
btedly will have a more conservative 
t than Roosevelt’s but he is no 
lidge. The times changed with 
sevelt, and Truman has written, 
e war has made so many changes 
t you can’t turn the clock back.” 
he new President supported Roose- 
t's policies except in a few more or 
s important particulars. His oppo- 
on is recorded in his vote against 
$25,000 salary limit, against sus- 
ming presidential vetoes of the 1936 
dier bonus payment, reduction in 
loan interest rates, the 1941 high- 
bill, and last year’s tax bill. 
backer of Wagner Act—Over the 
ars, Truman stood with the Adminis- 
tion on the World Court, on the 
agner act, and was against thesCon- 
lySmith antistrike act. He voted to 
d the arms embargo and later for re- 
tl of the neutrality act. He voted for 
draft and for lend-lease. He is in 
or of fair employment practices and 
lition of poll taxes. 


"he President has labor's support— 
for the present, at least (page 102)—and 
considerable strength in agriculture, 
which may be undermined by his 
straightforward indorsement of Roose- 
velt’s reciprocal trade program. 

Conduct of the War: The strategy is 
set, and the immediate task is the re- 
deployment of men and materials from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Foreign Policy: Truman will pick up 
the cards where Roosevelt laid them 
down. This week he committed him- 
self flatly to the Bretton Woods cur- 
rency stabilization and bank plans. He 
has reserved decision on repeal of the 
Johnson act barring private loans to 
nations in default on last war debts. 

Truman may actually have greater 
bargaining power in international nego- 
tiations than did Roosevelt. The late 
President was banking heavily on his 
prestige to secure Senate ratification 
for the propositions that resulted from 
his bargaining with Stalin and Churchill. 
Truman may be able to exert more 
leverage upon our Allies, convince them 
that he must have something sure-fire 
to win American public opinion. 

Inflation Control: After V-E Day, 
holding the line against surging price- 
wage pressures will become increasingly 
difficult. The president is expected to 


relieve the pressures somewhat by pet 
mitting resumption and expansion ot 
civilian goods as rapidly as the Japa 
nese war will permit. He is emphiat: 
cally in favor of maintaining a strony 
home front. 

Reconversion to Peace: This oby: 
ously covers every phase of government 
relationships with business and labor 
In a Labor Day speech in Detroit last 
year, Truman pledged that the Demo 
cratic Party would put “human welfare 
first and profits second” in returning 
to a peacetime economy. 

“We shall not, for the sake of price 
and profit, restrict our output,” he said 
“Rather, for the sake of our people, 
we shall return to the 40-hour week 
and increased basic wages in terms of 
actual purchasing power.” 

As chairman of the Senate war in 
vestigating committee, he got an inti 
mate insight into industry and_ its 
abilities. 

“At the end of the war, we will hay« 
the factories, the tools, the labor sup 
ply, the materials and the processes ot 
manufacture on which we can found the 
world’s greatest prosperity,” ‘Truman 
reported to the Society for the Advance 
ment of Management in 1943. 

“We must not regiment business 
because to do so will stifle progres: 
But business cannot operate on a ‘pub 
lic-be-damned policy. Business must 
display statesmanship and operate in 
the public interest as well as its own 
selfish interest.” 

e Public Power Views—On public 
power, President Truman said this week 
that he would follow Roosevelt's poli 
cies whenever possible and necessary; 


The President of the United States makes his first address to Congress and 
the country: a pledge to carry out his predecessor's war and peace policies 


for his position on the proposed 
Missouri Valley Authority, the Presi- 
dent pointed to a speech delivered last 
October before the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Assn., a group hostile 
to the plan. He advocated its creation, 
extolled benefits derived from TVA. 


More recently, in connection with pend- 
ing MVA legislation, Truman stated 
that he wants something different from 
I'VA, which he considers as putting 
too much emphasis on power develop- 
ment. 

Truman’s close association with wat 


production gives hi 
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Proponents of the life-begins-at-40 
thesis can add footnotes about Harry 
S. Truman. In his very late thirties, 
to quote an admiring Kansas City 
editor, Truman was “still looking at 
the rear of a horse as he plowed 
the corn rows.” 

Back on the farm after the failure 

of his Kansas City haberdashery, the 
man behind the horse could ruminate 
on few achievements except an ex- 
cellent war record. He had lacked 
funds for college. He had failed of 
a West Point appointment because 
of weak eyesight. His jobs—in a soda 
pop factory, in the mailing room of 
the Kansas City Star, and as time- 
keeper for a construction gang—had 
not been challenging. 
@ No Banker—He had clerked in a 
Kansas City bank. Later, he shied 
away from banking because he didn’t 
like having to “pull some poor 
debtor over a barrel.” 

He had learned to play the piano. 
One of the few things Independence, 
Mo., could remember about an un- 
exceptional boyhood was the music 
roll he used to carry—that and the 
early age at which he began carrying 
the schoolbooks of the girl he later 
married. 

Last election night, ‘Truman played 
classical music in a Kansas City hotel 
while waiting for the returns that 
made him Vice-President of the 
United States. 
© Backed by the Battery—It was his 
war record that put ‘Truman in poli- 
tics. In 1922, Missourians who had 
been in the battery he commanded 
in the Argonne battle backed him 
for a county judgeship. One of these 
was a nephew of Boss ‘Tom Pender- 
gast. Uncle Tom came through for 
the boys of the battery, and Truman 
won, over Ku Klux Klan opposition. 

The judgeship was one which did 
not require a lawyer, but ‘Truman 
thought some law might help, so he 
went to night school for two years. 
Defeated for reelection, he went back 
as presiding judge two years later. 

In the early 1930s after finding he 
was not well enough known to run 
for governor of Missouri, Truman 


A Man from Missouri Who Thinks He Knows the Sena 


laid plans to carve a congressional 
district for himself, but another con 
tender grabbed the prize. Then Pen- 
dergast sent him to the United 


States Senate. (Truman denies his 
senatorship was a consolation prize 
in lieu of a $25,000-a-year county 
collectorship. It was in 1926 that he 
wanted the collectorship, he points 
out.) 

It is conceded that the only per- 
sonal profit Truman ever derived 
from his machine connection was in 
the form of public paychecks. 
eA Shift of Gravity?—The new 
President of the United States is a 
man little impressed by wealth, is a 
member of no charmed circles. More 
than one political observer believes 
his elevation will mean a shift of 
political gravity to the Midwest, a 
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sense liberal.” In his first camp 
for the Senate, he denied tha 
was a dictatorship, indor 

tions on stock exchanges. As 
as 1935, he spoke out for a big 
e War Investigator—Investigating | 
conduct of the war, Truman in 194? 
said that production had been h 

pered “by months of official bu 
gling, labor selfishness, and manag 
ment greed.” He called dollar-a-year 
men lobbyists and urged their elimina. 
tion. He charged that U. S. pilots 
were being sent into battle with in- 
ferior planes, and _ criticized the 
Navy for buying old-type tank light 
ers when better ones were available 

Significantly, the Truman con- 

mittee—lambasting now capital, now 
labor, now the Army or the Nav- 
never had a dissenting minority te- 
port. 
@ One Man’s Peace Aim—1ruman 
likes an occasional nip of bourbon, 
does not smoke. Senators who had 
not been in the vice-presidential 
office for four years began beating 
a path there when he took over. He 
was already conducting his own 
campaign to make sure that plans 
for a world peace organization did 
not bog down in the Senate as they 
did after the last war. 

If, in the months to come, he 
can still say that he understands 
the Senate, an important half. of 
the peace battle will be won. It 
will be one of the things that will 
determine how Truman measures up 
to the greatness which Pendergast, 
war, and death have thrust upon 
him with such seeming inadvertence 
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War Controls: ‘They 
iated as soon as possi- 
fter the end of the war. 

jus Goods: Marketing must be 
ly handled so that the markets 
the confidence of business will 
be so seriously disturbed as to re- 
conversions. ‘Truman has indorsed 
svestion by Donald Nelson that 
js machine tools be traded with 
»» countries, particularly Russia, 
4 stockpile of strategic materials 
ys manganese, nickel, tin, and 
nium, for use only in emergency. 
vernment -Owned Plants—Some 
he retained by the government for 
jy, warehouse, and other special 
ses, but most of them should be 
fe available for producing civilian 
i; Care must be taken to make 
no gift is made to favored corpora- 
. At the same time, the govern- 
nt must be prepared to sell them at 
value to those interested in ac- 
ng them. 


Pressures on San Francisco 


Conferring nations concede they have to come up with a 
world framework, but President Truman inherits critical issues 
which will test his Administration’s facility in world politics. 


Despite drastic behind-the-scenes 
changes demanded by the sudden death 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the basic 
framework for a world security organiza- 
tion will be accepted by the 44 United 
Nations which will open the Confer- 
ence on International Organization at 
San Francisco on Apr. 25. 

Though this was the obvious convic- 
tion of almost all diplomats, technical 
staffs, and press representatives as they 
started West on special trains at the 
end of the week, there was equal agree- 
ment that the complexion of the con- 
ference had changed importantly as a 
result of Roosevelt’s death and the 
accession of President Truman. 

e Why Molotoff Attends—It was openly 
said in Washington, for instance, that 
Foreign Commissar Molotoff had agreed 
to attend the conference as much to 
protect Russia’s interests in a changed 
situation as to lend support to the new 


President in his effort to make the 
meeting a success. ‘This conviction was 
strengthened when it was reported that 
Moscow would demand a place for a 
Polish representation at San Francisco, 
despite Washington’s and London's 
persistent stand against Moscow's 
choice of representatives. 

And with equal bluntness capital 

correspondents remarked that Foreign 
Secretary Eden lost no opportunity in 
Washington to talk with every new U. S. 
leader who will influence the San Fran- 
cisco negotiations. 
e Actively Disturbed—It is no secret 
that Britain has been actively disturbed 
about Russia’s attitude for some time, 
and may even have hinted to the late 
President that he yielded to too many 
of Stalin’s demands. 

Now, with the loss of Roosevelt's 
dominating leadership, the U. S. dele 
gation will, in the minds of many Wash- 


or Problems of the Day: Key Men in 


a Realignment 


For the time being, Truman has retained the Cabinet, 


“ge 

ss 

i 
‘ 


but already there is a new kitchen cabinet (page 5), 


including James F. Byrnes (left), his principal adviser 
on foreign policy; Hugh Fulton (right), who ran his 
Senate committee’s probe of war production; and Rob- 
ert Hannegan (below left), the Democratic national 
chairman. In Congress, the President counts heavily 
on many old friends, including (right to left below) 
Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, Sen. Tom Connally, and 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn. Senate approval of peace 
plans depends no less on Connally, head of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, than on Vandenberg who is 
counted on to keep his fellow Republicans in line. 
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ingtonians, be steered more by Sen. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg than by Secre- 

tary Edward R. Stettinius. Since Van- 

denberg has never been notably friendly 
to Russia, this would appear to give 

Britain an unanticipated advantage. 

Actually, Eden may get little comfort 

from this apparent gain since Vanden- 
berg is chalked up by most British 
leaders as a near-isolationist who is too 
recently a convert to internationalism 
to be a reliable supporter. 
e A Job Has to Be Done—Behind this 
skepticism and big-scale maneuvering, 
however, there is a conviction on the 
part of all participants—big and little— 
that, somehow, the representatives of 
the 44 nations now gathering at San 
Francisco dare not allow ;ealousies to 
prevent formation of some kind of inter- 
national security organization. 

It seems apparent, then, that the Big 
Three steering group either will con- 
centrate on evolving the barest frame- 
work for an international setup in the 
shortest possible time or, if the mood is 
favorable, will chart detailed discussion 
and hope to work out far more than a 
skeleton organization. 

Exactly what will be discussed at 
San Francisco is clear because the 
agenda was drawn at Dumbarton Oaks. 
e What Is Contemplated—According 
to the proposals approved at that meet- 
ing of representatives of Russia, China, 
Britain, and the U. S., the projected in- 
ternational organization would include: 

(1) A Security Council, composed of 
five permanent members (the U. S., 
Britain, Russia, China, and France) and 
six nonpermanent members to be 
elected by General Assembly. 

(2) A General Assembly, in which 
all the United Nations would be repre- 
sented, and whose functions would be 
primarily advisory. 

(3) A Secretariat, including a Secre- 
tary-General and whatever staff is needed. 

(4) An International Court of 
Justice. 

(5) An Economic & Social Council, 
a planning and coordinating body to 
consist of 16 nations elected by the 
General Assembly for three years. 

e Bidding for Representation—Since all 
authority for imposing sanctions was to 
be vested in the Security Council, an 
immediate campaign was started by the 
smaller nations for special representation. 

Canada, for instance, heads a group 
of British Empire countries which are 
demanding one permanent seat. 

And Latin-American governments at- 
tempted vainly to extract from the U. S. 
at Mexico City a promise to secure one 
or more permanent seats for them. 
They undoubtedly will make a direct 
appeal at San Francisco. 

e The Yalta Compromise—Next in im- 
portance are likely to be the debates on 


the Yalta compromise on voting pro- 
cedure. 

This applies to the Security Council. 
By this compromise, Roosevelt and 
Churchill agreed to Stalin’s demand 
that any of the Big Five had the right 
to veto any military action that the 
United Nations might want to take. 

The issue is bound to be reopened at 

San Francisco. 
@ Small Nations’ Issue—linally, small 
nations not likely to be directly repre- 
sented very often on the council will 
surely demand more than an advisory 
power for the assembly, where ll 
nations are to be represented. 

The relationship of regional security 
agreements to the United Nations or- 
ganization is bound to be another key 
issue at San Francisco. 

This issue first came to a head when 


Russia’s last-minute decision to send 


Foreign Commissar Molotoft to San 
Francisco was the result of a request 
by President Truman for his presence 
—and Moscow’s natural concern about 
Washington political developments. 


Washington and London insisted that 
the Franco-Russian pact (negotiated by 
de Gaulle and Stalin when both were 
maneuvering for bargaining advantages) 
be subordinated within the framework 
of the United Nations. Stalin agreed 
to the arrangement. 

e Hemisphere Angle—The question 
arises again in the Act of Chapultepec, 
where there is the provision that the 
U. S. come to the aid of any member 
of the Pan-American nations which is 
attacked by another member, and Euro- 
pean and Asiatic powers are likely to 
demand public recognition at San Fran- 


cisco that this agr« 
within the larger 
United Nations. 
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e Subject Breeds Tension-| 
months, not only has no atis 


formula been found but 
created the most serious ten 
has developed in the wartime ; 
of the Big Three. The report t 
that Moscow will demand a 
the Polish government thus far 
by the U. S. 
far the split has gone. 
Beyond these 
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what kind of ° international 
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e Old League a Problem—And 10 


be forgotten is an obligation, 
where along the negotiation 10 


provide a formula for the dissolution 
or merging with, the old League 


Nations, to which many of t! 


tial United Nations group (Russ 
the U. S. are not members 


San Francisco should not be co 


with the peace conference which 
ultimately be called to solve such i 


as peace terms, reparations, bor 


of war criminals. 
eA Selling Job—This helps to ¢ 


why President Truman has hinte 


his major job relating to San Franc 
is to sell to a doubting Senate-w! 
must ultimately approve this cour 
participation—the best plan that! 


nation’s official delegation can 


out of the conference. 
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00 Few Lambs 


Reduction in breeding 
k may have gone too far, 
inventory of flocks drops to 
est point since 1928. 


Dept. of \griculture experts are hav- 
trouble counting sheep. 

These experts had figured that there 
nuld be 50,000,000 sheep and lambs 
farms and ranches on Jan. 1, but this 

»: before the breeding herds were cut 

response to Washington talk about 

d surpluses (BW —Oct.14'44,p15). 

Bad News for Consumers—A later in- 

ntory shows less than 48,000,000 on 

n. 1, the smallest number since 1928, 

situation that adds up to more bad 

»ys for consumers who already knew 

at they were faced with declining sup- 
lies of beef (BW—Mar.31°45,p17), par- 
cularly since the Army announced its 
test extra “grab.” 

The new inventory figure includes 
ss than 32,000,000 breeding ewes, a 

; reduction from a year earlier; so the 

timates of this year’s lamb crop also 
ave to be pared. 

Lack of Herders—Instead of an esti- 
mated 28,900,000 lambs to be produced 
his year, the specialists now figure that 
he crop may be the smallest in 16 years 
27,800,000 against the 29,800,000 
produced in 1944. 

Besides, a good many “bum” lambs 
those abandoned by their mothers) will 
be lost for lack of herders who have quit 
he ranges for lusher pastures. A further 
omplication is that an early lamb car- 

ned beyond July 1 then becomes a late 
amb, or it may even become a sheep. 

Resorting to percentage calculations, 

the experts forecast an early spring lamb 
crop 6% smaller than in 1944. But the 
discrepancy may be greater, to the ex- 
tent that the early lambs are late. Even 
under normal conditions, less than 20% 
of the year’s lamb crop is early. 
* Fewer From Coast—Only Texas (lead- 
ing producing state) and Virginia have 
bigger early lamb crops this season. In 
California (second largest producer) the 
crop is down 6% or 7%. Few slaughter 
lambs will be shipped from California 
this season.. Most Arizona lambs also 
will go to Pacific Coast markets. 

Some War Food Administration offi- 
cials say that the reduction in breeding 
stock has gone too far; that greater use 
should be made of the nation’s grazing 
resources. 

These officials would like to see the 
lamb breeding cycle turn upward next 
fall, but they see little prospect of an in- 
— until herders have returned to the 
Olds 
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SNUG HARBOR UNDER A DRIVE 


Needing more storage room in Chicago, the Navy saw an opening and seized 
it—137,000 sq.ft. of unused space under the elevated Wacker Drive on the 
Chicago River. Leased for 6¢ a sq.ft. annually from the IIlinois Central R.R., 
which had used it as a dump, the land now has a concrete floor and asbestos 
walls between pillars on the north side. The south side is open. Since last 
December, the mammoth vault, 40 ft. high, has been used as a disposal center 
—accessible by rail and water—to house bulky leftovers from training school 
cutbacks. More materiel will undoubtedly jam the “storehouse” and an adja- 
cent open plot (also under Navy lease) as the war shifts from Europe to Asia. 


Car Dealers Ready 


As prospects brighten for 
new autos, salesmen get set for 


lush period after V-E Day. OPA 
pricing is principal worry. 


Automobile dealers are ready to do 

business the minute they can get their 
hands on the new cars to be built after 
V-E Day (BW—Apr.14’45,p15). Their 
profit outlook is fairly good, but the 
dealers have begun to worry once more 
in their time honored tradition. 
e Higher Overhead—Naturally they have 
new problems growing out of the war 
and the cessation of new car output in 
early 1942. For one thing, their show- 
room rents have risen steeply. They 
have had to maintain them, as well as 
skeleton organizations, without new 
merchandise to sell. 

Gross revenue from trade-ins has 
declined, and with ceiling prices set on 
secondhand cars, the dealers have 
been squeezed by increased labor costs 
to put them in shape. 

They worry, too, over unionizing of 


mechanics and other service employees 
and over salesmen’s unions which have 
made scattered appearances around 
Detroit and more broadly on the West 
Coast (BW—Feb.17'45,p102). 

e OPA, The Big Worry—Besides those 
problems, one big fear is over OPA 
policy on forthcoming prices. The 
dealers fear that they will be permitted 
to pass on increased prices allowed the 
manufacturers only to the extent of the 
actual dollar rise, rather than percentage 
wise as in the past. 

This feeling is based on policy in 
the first OPA price orders dealing with 
new civilian truck prices, released last 
vear. However, OPA has answered this 
worry by saying the first truck price 
orders were for a limited, war-necessary 
commodity. 

The indication is that when car man- 
ufacture is permitted, the old percent- 
age structure of pricing will prevail. 
OPA makes it plain, however, that it 
does not intend to police manufacturer- 
dealer contract relations. 

From the Detroit side, meanwhile, 
factory statements are that there is no 
likelihood of significant changes in dis- 
counts now pegged close to one-fourth 
of the retail selling price. But dealers, 
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ingtonians, be steered more by Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg than by Secre- 
tary Edward R. Stettinius. Since Van- 
denberg has never been notably friendly 
to Russia, this would appear to give 
Britain an unanticipated advantage. 
Actually, Eden may get little comfort 
from this apparent gain since Vanden- 
berg is chalked up by most British 
leaders as a near-isolationist who is too 
recently a convert to internationalism 
to be a reliable supporter. 
e A Job Has to Be Done—Behind this 
skepticism and big-scale maneuvering, 
however, there is a conviction on the 
part of all participants—big and little— 
that, somehow, the representatives of 
the 44 nations now gathering at San 
Francisco dare not allow jealousies to 
prevent formation of some kind of inter 
national security organization. fi 
It seems apparent, then, that the Big 
Three steering group either will con- 
centrate on evolving the barest framige 
work for an international setup in 
shortest possible time or, if the te 
favorable, will chart detailed discus 
and hope to work out far more th 
skeleton organization. s, 
Exactly what will be discussed @ 
San Francisco is clear because & 
agenda was drawn at Dumbarton Oak, 
e What Is Sa ae 


to the proposals approved at that m ¥ 


Britain, and the U. S., the projected 
ternational organization would includ 

(1) A Security Council, composed; 
five permanent members (the U. 
Britain, Russia, China, and France) 
Six nonpermanent members to 
elected by General Assembly. 

(2) A General Assembly, in whieh 


ing of representatives of Russia, tl 


ah 


all the United Nations would be repies 
sented, and whose functions would 
primarily advisory. y 
(3) A Secretariat, including a Sectg 
tary-General and whatever staff is needed 


(4) An International Court of 
Justice. ‘ies 
(5) An Economic & Social Council, 


a planning and coordinating body to 
consist of 16 nations elected by the 
General Assembly for three years. 

e Bidding for Representation—Since all 
authority for imposing sanctions was to 
be vested in the Security Council, an 
immediate campaign was started by the 
smaller nations ie special representation. 

Canada, for instance, heads a group 
of British Empire countries which are 
demanding one permanent seat. 

And Latin-American governments at- 
tempted vainly to extract from the U. S. 
at Mexico City a promise to secure one 
or more permanent seats for them. 
They undoubtedly will make a direct 
appeal at San Francisco. 

e The Yalta Compromise—Next in im- 
portance are likely to be the debates on 


| 
] 
1 
I 
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the Yalta compromise on voting pro- 
cedure. 

This applies to the Security Council. 
By this compromise, Roosevelt and 
Churchill agreed to Stalin’s demand 
that any of the Big Five had the right 
to veto any military action that the 
United Nations might want to take. 

The issue is bound to be reopened at 
San Francisco. 
¢ Small Nations’ Issue—Finally, small 
nations not likely to be directly repre- 
sented very often on the council will 
surely demand more than an advisory 
power for the assembly, where all 
nations are to be represented. 

The relationship of regional security 
agreements to the United Nations or- 


Washington political developments. 


Washington and London insisted that 
the Franco-Russian pact (negotiated by 
de Gaulle and Stalin when both were 
maneuvering for bargaining advantages) 
be subordinated within the framework 
of the United Nations. Stalin agreed 
to the arrangement. 
e Hemisphere Angle—The question 
arises again in the Act of Chapultepec, 
where there is the provision that the 
U. S. come to the aid of any member 
of the Pan-American nations which is 
attacked by another member, and Euro- 
n and Asiatic powers are likely to 
demand public recognition at San Fran- 


cisco that this agrees} 
within the larger { 


» Moo | 


ework 


United Nations. Re 

The question of tat 
diction over colonia! tery pck me 
highlight extremely ditferens “aven 
view, though comproyiises yy, inve 
easier to negotiate th n - est P 
issues. 

Britain, France, and the \ Dept. © 
are especially touchy 01 the que, lie troub! 
placing certain strateg _ These € 
under some form intemaifiiyld be 
trusteeship. farms ¢ 
¢ Mandate System?—| ic Us ¢ befor 
more inclined toward tlic mang respon: 
tem of the old League of Nationg! 7 surp 
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¢ aera ees’ ¥ z — 
—and Moscow's jam concern about 


or merging with, the old Tem 
Nations, to which many of the pa 
tial United Nations group (Russia 
the U. S. are not members) still bel 
and to which they are still paying d 

San Francisco should not be conf 
with the peace conference which m 
ultimately be called to solve such is 


ing pr 
bigger 
Califo 
crop 1 
lambs 
this s 
will g 


as peace terms, reparations, bound Sor 
and population shifts, and punishing cials 
of war criminals. B® stock 
¢ A Selling Job—This helps to p@% show 
why President Truman has hinted 4% resoy 


his major job relating to San Franc T) 
is to sell to a doubting Senate-w jamb 


must ultimately approve this countg fa], 
participation—the best plan that Ge crea: 
nation’s official delegation can MM fold 
out of the conference. 
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,o0 Few Lambs 


Reduction in breeding 
k may have gone too far, 
inventory of flocks drops to 
est point since 1928. 


Dept. of \griculture experts are hav- 
, trouble counting sheep. 
These experts had figured that there 
puld be 50,000,000 sheep and lambs 
farms and ranches on Jan. 1, but this 
«before the breeding herds were cut 
se to Washington talk about 
od surpluses (BW—Oct.14°44, 15). 
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STamD Crop is Carly. _ 
rer From Coast-Only Texas (lead- 
ing producing state) and Virginia have 
bigger early lamb crops this season. In 
California (second largest producer) the 
crop is down 6% or 7%. Few slaughter 
lambs will be shipped from California 
this season.. Most Arizona lambs also 
‘viii “ll go to Pacific Coast markets. 

1 =Some War Food Administration offi- 
i Cals say that the reduction in breeding 
stock has gone too far; that greater use 
a Stould be made of the nation’s grazing 
resources, 

These officials would like to see the 
be lamb breeding cycle turn upward next 

® fall, but mf see little prospect of an in- 


= until herders have returned to the 
Olds. 
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licago, the Navy saw an opening and seized 

under the elevated Wacker Drive on the 
ft. annually from the Illinois Central R.R., 
land now has a concrete floor and asbestos 
h side. The south side is open. Since last 


0 ft. high, has been used as a disposal center 
house bulky leftovers from training school 
oubtedly jam the “storehouse” and an adja- 
lease) as the war shifts from Europe to Asia. 


o do 
their 


hands on the wéw" Gatto be built after 


V-E Day (BW—Apr.14’45,p15). Their 
profit outlook is fairly good, but the 
dealers have begun to worry once more 
in their time honored tradition. 

e Higher Overhead—Naturally they have 
new problems growing out of the war 
and the cessation of new car output in 
early 1942. For one thing, their show- 
room rents have risen steeply. They 
have had to maintain them, as well as 
skeleton organizations, without new 
merchandise to sell. 

Gross revenue from trade-ins has 
declined, and with ceiling prices set on 
secondhand cars, the dealers have 
been squeezed by increased labor costs 
to put them in shape. 

They worry, too, over unionizing of 


mechanics and other service employees 
and over salesmen’s unions which have 
made scattered appearances around 
Detroit and more broadly on the West 
Coast (BW—Feb.17'45,p102). 

e OPA, The Big Worry—Besides those 
problems, one big fear is over OPA 
policy on forthcoming prices. The 
dealers fear that they will be permitted 
to pass on increased prices allowed the 
manufacturers only to the extent of the 


actual dollar rise, rather than percentage- 


wise as in the past. 

This feeling is based on policy in 
the first OPA price orders dealing with 
new civilian truck prices, released last 
year. However, OPA has answered this 
worry by saying the first truck price 
orders were for a limited, war-necessary 
commodity. 

The indication is that when car man- 
ufacture is permitted, the old percent 
age structure of pricing will prevail. 
OPA makes it plain, however, that it 
does not intend to police manufacturer- 
dealer contract relations. 

From the Detroit side, meanwhile, 
factory statements are that there is no 
likelihood of significant changes in dis- 
counts now pegged close to one-fourth 
of the retail selling price. But dealers, 
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The three biggest prewar private plane makers—Piper, Taylorcraft, and Aeronca—have definite plans for 3, ing oy 
top in the postwar market. Piper is expected to incorporate into private models the best from its military jobs (j 
Taylorcraft makes its bid with a four-seat family model (center); and Aeronca puts stress on crisp design, 


First to be certified by CAA as spinproof, Engineering & Research’s Ercoupe (left) may expect competition from 
General Aircraft’s Skyfarer (center), also spinproof. The Stinson Voyager, the first three-seater, now has four. 


SR Ee 
¥ ie 


Notable for their use of the newer materials are a Langley bonded plywood model (left), developed before the war, 
and Luscombe’s all-metal Silvaire (center). Sole amphibian for personal flying is Republic’s sensational Seabee. 


cternally suspicious of the factories, 
have a tendency to look askance at the 
declarations of manufacturers (BW — 
Jan.27'44,p92). 

¢ Profits in Service—On the plus side 
of the ledger, dealers have some note- 
worthy reasons for cheerfulness. In the 
first place, their service business today 
is at an all-time peak for the modern 
era of car merchandising, and it will 
continue to remain at that peak for 
at least a few years until there is a 
more normal proportion of new cars on 
the road. 

Service business has maintained 
dealer profits at over-all levels well 
above average, and many in the trade 
expect it to continue to do so. Likewise, 
each used car deal since the war has 
been profitable as never in the past, even 
though the number of deals has de- 
clined. 

Demand for new cars after V-E Day 
will be prodigious, assuring dealers of 
cleared showrooms for a long term 
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ahead and of record volume business 
which may extend for four or five years 
after the war. 

eSalesmen Eager to Return—Their 
sales organizations can be quickly re- 
vived. Star salesmen who took factory 
expediting jobs, often with the pro- 
ducers whose cars they sold, are anxious 
to get back into selling. Dealers an- 
ticipate little trouble reassembling mer- 
chandising forces whenever the need 
for them arises. 

The national dealer group has been 
stripped of fringe operators by the war, 
and the factories generally plan to keep 
their selling outlets compact at least 
until record-high volume production is 
achieved a couple of years after output 
is resumed. 

The approximately 42,000 dealers of 
prewar days have sarunk to an estimated 
35,000 or so today. But that 15% de- 
cline in numbers represents a maximum 
of only 10% of dollar volume, indicat- 
ing that the better dealers have been 


able to keep from closing their door 
e Flood of Applicants—Comparativel 
few dealers who have turned in tl 
franchises have been replaced. ‘The gen 
eral tendency of the factories has been 
to issue new franchises up to now onl 
where service requirements or general 
selling strategy make the existence of 
‘an operating agency necessary. Inde 
pendent companies have gone a little 
further in replacing dealers than the 
major manufacturers. 

To fill the open territories, al] con- 
cerns have the heaviest flood of fran- 
chise applications in history, a tide 
growing larger as the possibility of an 
early resumption of car production 
grows. 

The common denominator of the ap- 
plications is ready money; applicants in- 
clude former dealers, businessmen who 
want to cut in on a potentially flourish- 
ing field, and younger men who are 
familiar with the business and have 
capital commitments to back them up 


C 
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Your Own? 


Light plane makers face 
problem of meeting the 


‘bic demand for all modern 
sroverments—and low cost. 


Spring sunshine and peace prospects 
Europe have stimulated manufac- 
ers and distributors of personal air- 
4ft to resume postwar planning which 
s interrupted by military setbacks last 
inter. When news about new models 
an to leak out last fall, some dis- 
jutors were disappointed to find that 
say of the postwar personal aircraft 
oid not be very different from prewar 
s, and they flocked to the com- 
‘atively few manufacturers who had 
eloped planes promising increased 
rity or performance. 
Public Has Costly Ideas—Meanwhile 
he potential prospects for personal 
une ownership had been surveyed 
ain and again, and the results indi- 
sted that the public would demand a 
ombination of comfort, safety, utility, 
nd performance that would jack up the 
ost of an airplane to about ten times 
»; much as a medium priced automo- 


ile. 
Thus the war-busy manufacturer 
aed the problem of finding a way to 
eve his customer more than he had ever 
even him before despite greatly in- 
ceased costs of both material and labor. 
Some manufacturers threw up their 
hands, went ahead with refinements of 
their prewar designs. Others went back 
to basic engineering to try to harness 
the savings in performance often for- 
gotten in small aircraft design in the 


prewar efforts to develop volume pro- 
duction. 

e Help From Military Design—Some of 
these features, such as higher wing load- 
ing, wing flaps, and laminar flow wings, 
have been utilized to make U. S. mili- 
tary aircraft generally the most efficient 
in the world. A few manufacturers are 
pinning their hopes on the applica- 
tion of such features to personal aircraft. 

The industry believes that it is well 
within the realm of sound technolog- 
ical possibility that this research will 
make it possible to develop a four-or- 
five-seat plane designed around the en- 
gines now used in two-seaters and sold 
and operated at a cost no greater than 
that of present smaller planes. 

This situation provides an important 
advantage for military manufacturers 
who plan to enter the personal plane 
field after the war. Their large engi- 
neering staffs can wring the last drop 
of efficiency out of a given design and 
make tough sledding for the small man- 
ufacturer who may have skimped on en- 
gineering expenses to keep costs down. 
e Cutting Unit Costs—But whether the 
larger manufacturers can shrink their 
overhead sufficiently to compete with 
the little fellows on a price basis is 
one of the interesting uncertainties in 
the- picture. Volume production to 
cut unit cost demands a large market 
and consumer merchandising is strange 
ground for the military manufacturer 
whose chief customer has been the 
Army or Navy. The successful manufac- 
turers will be those who put together 
the right combinations of basic engi- 
neering, productive efficiency, and effec- 
tive merchandising. 

An idea of just how competitive this 
field is: In 1929, there were 190 com- 
panies making small planes in the U. S, 


Now there are only about 30, and many 
in the industry will be surprised if more 
than three or four survive competition. 
@ Maybe 7,000 a Year—The market for 
personal planes—notwithstanding the 
impetus given by wartime interest in 
aviation—is limited. It is estimated that 
there were about 20,000 private plane 
owners before the war, that production 
was about 7,000 a year. Because of its 
slow start on reconversion, the industry 
doubts that the postwar output will 
exceed this figure for some time. Ag- 
gressive merchandising, however, may 
boost potentials. As a result of its adver- 
tising begun half a year ago, Globe Air 
craft reports 60,182 inquiries about its 
new two-seater, the Swift. 

One piomising contender in the small 
aircraft field is Republic Aviation Corp 
headed by Alfred Marchev, comparative 
newcomer in the industry. Marchev, 
builder of the Army Thunderbolt, will 
now apply his production ability to the 
Seabee Amphibian, a four-place 175-hp. 
aircraft for the personal flier. 

Old-timers will call him a miracle man 

if he succeeds in keeping the price down 
to the $3,500 which he expects. 
e For Commuting?—Distributors like 
the Seabee because it offers more seats 
plus the additional utility of a machine 
capable of operating from land or water. 
It also offers a fairly easy trade-in deal 
for the present owner of a two-seat light 
plane which could easily have an inflated 
value up to about $2,800. 

To these owners the comparatively 
small additional investment provides 
greater carrying capacity and the ad 
vantages of water flying or summer 
home commuting. The interest already 
shown in the Seabee has impelled manu- 
facturers of land planes to examine the 
possibility of providing optional sea- 


el 

Cir - 7 

: | Personal Planes: What the Designers Are Planning 

n 

ly No. Horse- No. Horse- 

i] Manufacturer Designation of Seats power Manufacturer Designation of Seats power 

if Aeronca Arrow 2 90 Grumman Widgeon 3 (Two) 200 

2. Aeronca Champion 2 65 Hockaday Comet 2 130 

e Aeronca Chief 2 65 Johnson Rocket 185 3 185 

. Aeronca Chum 2 75 Luscombe Silvaire 2 75 
Allied Trimmer Amphibian 3 (Two) 85 Naugle Carnard N-6 4 175 
Andover-Kent Langley XNL-1 4 (Two) 90 Naugle Mercury N-1 2 75 
Applegate RD-1 2 135 Naugle Mercury N-12 3 90 

Beech D-17R 5 450 Piper PT-1 2 130 

Call Callair 100 2 100 Piper Skycycle 1 40 
Convair-Stinson Voyager 125 3 125 Piper Skysedan 4 165 
Culver Cadet LCA 2 75 Republic Seabee (Amphibian) 4 175 
Culver Cadet LFA 2 80 Skylark Skycraft 1 
Engineering & Skylark Skycrait 2:3;4 100;125;190 

Research Corp. Ercoupe 2 65 Stearman Ariel B 2 75 

Fairchild 24-R 4 200 Stearman Ariel C 2 80 
Fairchild M-84 4-5 Taylorcraft 12 2 65 
General Skyfarer 2 75 Taylorcraft B12-B 2 75 
Globe Swift GC-IA 2 85 Taylorcraft B-15 4 125 
Gregg Rocket A-75 2 75 Waco VKS-7F 4 240 
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REHABILITATED SHOES FOR REHABILITATION 


With supplies of shoes short in.the U. S. and practically nonexistent in liber- 
ated Europe, United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Administration faced a 


tough shoe problem. The solution: salvaging G. 
beyond repair. At a Buford (Ga.) plant (above), 


I. shoes which the Army reports 
7,000 pairs are rebuilt daily; 


another 5 ,000 a day are turned out by other plants. Shoes that the Army has 
scrapped are classified, disinfected, torn down, stripped of heels and soles, and 


built up again. 


Duck replaces wornout leather uppers; composition rubber 


and fiberboard are used for soles. Sprayed with a leather-finisher, the made- 
overs are then ready for shipment and for sturdy service again. 


plane float equipment and has revived 
the postwar hopes of the float manufac- 
turers. 

@ Ready for Graduates—But the Seabee 
will not be the lowest priced postwat 
plane and cannot therefore expect to 
capture that broad slice of unit sales 
volume that always lies at the bottom of 
the merchandising pyramid. Whether 
that slice will be taken by Piper’s $900- 
$1,000 Skycycle is conjectural because 
this is a single-seat ship. 

But Piper, which led light plane pro- 
duction before the war, and now reports 
orders for 1,200 planes on the books, 
will be ready for graduates from the 
40-hp. Skycycle with a two-and a four- 
scat model. ‘The 130-hp. P.T.-1 for two 
people will probably sell somewhere 
around $2,000 and the 165-hp. Sky- 
sedan for four has been priced at 
$2.995. 

Before the war Piper was the only 
light plane manufacturer to bid for the 
lowest price position. While the prices 
of all makes of light planes crept up- 
ward as more comfort, range, and per- 
formance were demanded, Piper always 
built one low-priced two-seat model. 
Other manufacturers are planning sin- 
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gle seaters, but so far only the Skycraft 
by Skylark has been announced, along 
with larger models projected by this new 
company. 

e Stresses Safety Features—Acronca, 
another pioneer light plane maker, has 
announced four two-place models, the 
Arrow, Champion, Chief, and Chum, 
ranging from 65 hp. to 90 hp., and 
is known to be developing the Eagle, 
a larger family plane for four passen- 
gers. No schedule of prices has been 
made available. 

Believing as many others do that 

future personal flyers will demand two 
control, spinproof aircraft, Aeronca has 
acquired the licensing rights for this 
type of design from Engineering & Re 
search Corp., makers of the Ercoupe 
(BW—Nov.13’43,p72), which is de 
signed with those features. 
e Planes for Farmers?—A sharp note of 
realism came recently from Aeronca’s 
vice-president, Carl Friedlander, when 
he stated publicly that farmers are the 
most likely prospects for his planes and 
that he expected 60% of his sales in 
that group. 

This idea is in direct disagreement 
with the prevalent prediction that air- 


planes will be bought 

the urban population. 

of small aircraft for c1 

sowing, cattle check: BW 
16'44,p18), and comm 


farms, together with tl 
made landing areas o1 


soundness to Friedland 
The same idea has bee 
Walter St. John, who ji 
ager of Piper. 

e Adding to Line—The t 
top group prewar light | 
Taylorcraft Aviation 
nounced a four-seat, | 


priced at $4,000. This 

ments the company’s line of ty, 
light planes. Before th ir S 
had reached successfully into the + 


seat field with its 125-hp. Voyaoe 
$5,000 and now, as a division of ( 
solidated-Vultee, this company phy 
Plat 

four-seat plane of this type, toge 
with other models. Improved yer 
of the two-control, spinproof Sky 
(BW-—Jul.10°43, p19) by General | 
craft, as well as Engineering & Rese 
Corp.’s Ercoupe, which also embod 
these features, are in the offing 
two-seat, all-metal 75-hp. model ~ 
Luscombe, calied the Silvaire, has }g 
priced at $1,785 
e Others Busy, Too—Also at work 
new designs is Gessna Aircraft Cor 
which has been planning a post 
“family car of the air” (BW—Noy.13'4 
p74), pushing a war bond set-aside 9 
program. 

Among other producers, Waco pli 
to produce refinements of some pres 
models with possible additions 
smaller plane class; Beech is bus 
new designs, including a five-seater y 
450 hp.; and Lockheed has still 
nounced plans for a personal p 

While the manufacturers are worki 
out their problems, distributors a y 
planning their showrooms, their shop ¢ 
and their merchandising methods. On 
progressive operator, E. W. Wigg 
Inc., Boston chain airport operat 
offering flight instruction in packag 
starting at $6 for five evenings of lect 
and running up to $1,980 fo: 
plete commercial pilot’s course. 
e Regulations Studied—Legislators 
developing a federal program for 1 
and improved landing facilities. M 
interest has been shown in the 1 
mendation sponsored by the Natio 
Assn. of State Aviation Officials ¢! 
airports be built as practical memor 
by towns wishing to honor their \ 
dead. 

Much progress has been made towatl 
a meeting of the minds of aviation 
people and the Civil Aeronautics Ac 
ministration on the important problem 
of reduced regulation of pilots and 
manufacturers of personal aircraft. 
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A sleight-of-hand per- 


S former’s dexterity may 
+ amaze you. But magic 
seal doesn’t qualify him for deal- 
ong ing with your payroll checks. 
Be: If you want a payroll 
wa method that will— 
- Reduce the number of payroll 
os operations required 
Ad 
lem 
and 
945 


Dont try tt this way / 


Speed up the time it takes to 
make out checks and get them 
into your employees’ hands 


Cut down the cost per check 


Simply call your nearest 
Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative and ask for details on 
the Comptometer Check- 
and-Payroll Plan. He'll be 


glad to explain this efficient 
and economical 
without obligation. 


method 


The Comptometer, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., 1733 
N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, 
Illinois, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Co. 


co N ee TO | ¢ T E E ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SIMPLICITY 


Only a few flexible wires. Nothing 
to 


freeze, get knocked off, or chatter 
. Neo complicated mechaniama, 


* SPECIFY x 


WARNER 


“WARI-LOAD” ELECTRIC BRAKES 


TTHEN a driver of a big tractor-trailer outfit lacks confidence in 
its old-fashioned braking system, and gets the habit of “jam- 
ming on the brakes” to slow up or stop—it means plenty of wear and 
tear on tires, braking mechanisms and rolling stock. And often emer- 
gencies which call for such drastic application of brakes results in major 
damage due to accidents. 
The proved way to AVOID all these situations, is to equip with Warner “Vari- 
Load” Electric Brakes — with braking power under instant and complete control at 
ail times. Drivers can pre-set the brakes on the trailer to fit both road and load 
conditions. Thus all stops — emergency as well as run-of-the-road —can be made 
confidently and without undue strain on the driver or equipment . . . protecting 
himself and cargo, and preventing loss of time spent on maintenance work, or 
costly delays due to wrecked equipment. 


On all future trailer purchases, specify Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes—world- 
famous for safety, simplicity, and dependable, efficient, trouble-free performance. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Beloit, Wisconsin 


_ WARNER 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 


American Turkis 


Growers in three 


begin first commercial plang 
of that type of tobacco as oy 
of imports falls sharply. 


Oe 


Turkish tobacco 
the Carolinas and Virg 
for the first large-sca 
production of Turkish ty 
mercial basis by U. S wers. J 
ticipating are 150 North Car 
twelve Virginia, and a hai 


Carolina farmers. } 4 


e Three States Cooperate—Secg 
being furnished by the three 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
have been experimenting with | “i 
tobacco over a period of 

the sponsorship and guidance of 
chemistry department | of Duke f 
versity at Durham, N. (¢ These 4 
periments have given rise to sustain 
optimism over the quality of Turk 
tobacco that can be prod 
Piedmont sections of thes« 

Sample cigarettes bl 
American-grown Turkish t 
been tested by discriminat 
who declare that they det 
any, difference between th« 
cigarettes made with imported ‘| 
tobacco to the same exact f{ 

@ Relatively Small—The init 
will not be large-scale com 
American tobacco producti 

The Duke Urhversity ex 
have been on a limited ba 
first commercial productic: 
limited to fractional acreage. in 
ginia, for example, the twelve farme 
altogether will plant little more that 
three acres in Turkish. 

It is anticipated that, with careful cul 
tivation and development, acre yields 
Turkish may almost equal Amer 
types. However, some difficulty may | 
experienced in training labor in ti 
special skills necessary in raising, cur 
@ Pronounced Aroma—The _ principal 
characteristics of Turkish leaf that 1 
it popular for use in American cigarett 
and smoking tobaccos are its 
nounced aroma and high combustion 
It is mixed with American types of t 
bacco in order to provide the blends the 
U. S. consumer has come to expect 
in every prominent brand of cigarette 
and in some smoking tobaccos 

For this reason, American manufac: 
turers are following these Turkish plant 
ings with interest. They are reporte 
to have guaranteed growers 75¢ a p 
for their production. 

Turkish tobacco is native to th 
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TO EMPLOYERS: 
Knowing these facts about Tberestod 
will help your employees safegue ~ 
good wartime health. Metropolitan . 

gladly send you enlarged copies of is 
advertisement, suitable for posting on 
your bulletin boards. 


victim of tuberculosis is not necessar- 
ily condemned to the life of an invalid, 
if two things happen. 
First, the early discovery of the dis- 
ease... and second, the calm and 
systematic carrying out of the doc- 
tor’s program of recovery. 


Tragically, thousands of people today 
are carrying early tuberculosis around 
without realizing it. 


For it’s not hard to ignore a slight 
Pain in the chest, a constant tired feel- 
ing, Or a persistent cough. And it’s not 
until they discover their sputum is 
blood-streaked that many tuberculosis 
victims see their doctor. 


Even then it may not be too late. At 
first, twenty-four-hour-a-day rest and 


The 


man who took 
Tuberculosis in his stride... 


quiet are essential—the kind of care 
best afforded by a sanatorium. 


It may take a short or long time to 
build up the resistance the body needs 
to fight off the disease, and establish 
the patient on the road to recovery. 
And after discharge from the sanato- 
rium the real job has just begun. 


For it is then that the patient must 
depend on himself to practice the rou- 
tine already established. He must be 
careful to have adequate sleep... proper 
diet ...sensible recreation. He must 
avoid overexertion. In fact, these are 
wise precautions for any who fear tu- 
berculosis. 


Young adults, and teen-age boys and 
girls—especially the latter—are the most 
likely victims of active tuberculosis. 


Parents should warn their families to 
be careful of chronic coughers who may 
be harboring the germs—many elderly 
people with “asthma” or “bronchitis” 
may have the disease. 


And, since the surest way to find 
tuberculosis early is by routine ex- 
amination, including X-ray, all of 
us, young or old, should be looked 
over regularly. 


Precautions like these have contributed 
much to the decline of the tuberculosis 
death rate. Thirty years ago it was some 
220 per hundred-thousand people. To- 
day it is down to 40 per hundred-thou- 
sand. 


That’s largely because of two devel- 
opments. First, modern methods for 
finding tuberculosis early. Second, ade- 
quate care for people after they have 
been discharged from the sanatorium— 
especially those who prematurely think 
themselves ready to resume an active, 
strenuous life. 

To help you understand the impor- 
tance of early tuberculosis recogni- 
tion and its later rehabilitation, 
Metropolitan has prepared a book- 
let entitled ‘“‘Tuberculosis.”’ Write for 
a free copy today. 
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Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
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Cooking for millions 


ys large industrial makers of 


canned foods, meats and 


vegetables, depend upon Ash- 
croft Gauges to record pressures 
of steam, water or air. 


As the modern trend is toward 
higher pressures, the need grows 
for gauges of enduring accuracy. 


For nearly one hundred years 
Ashcroft Gauges have earned 
and maintained their first place 
for quality that assures accu- 
racy that endures. 


Design, materials and work- 
manship have kept pace—or 
gone ahead—of requirements. 


Ashcroft Gauges guard the 
largest planes, serve in fighting 
and cargo ships, submarines, 
and in every phase of industry 
where air, liquids, steam or gases 
are held under pressure. 

Specify “Ashcroft” with the 
certainty of satisfaction for 
whatever pressure gauges you 
need. 

Stocked and sold by leading distributors 


where When you order gauges, in- 


every 
sist on ASHCROFT . .. Write for booklet. 


Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial instruments. 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘Locd Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties, 


bordering on the Mediterranean Sea The supply has be: 


(Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece), the East ous but not in keeping \,») yp of ® 
Shore of the Black Sea in Russia, and _ celerated production of A: i ee 
the Near East (Macedonia). manufacturers. ay agency: 
¢ Sustained Production—The Duke ex- ¢ Stocks Drop Sharply—[)ep; ,; Jipas #* ‘ 
periments have shown that the Pied- culture statistics show ¢),,+ | c ff On 
mont areas of the Carolinas and Virginia of foreign-grown cigaret:. nq. paid £0! 
can grow high-quality Turkish tobacco tobacco (Turkish and ) delim had th 
and that production can be sustained from 106,257,000 Ib. « + ) findum $ 
over a period of years. It is claimed, in to 64,907,000 on the © date Iyprize COM! 
contrast, that American flue-cured types year. The stockpile last hay 

of tobacco cannot be successfully grown ally the same as in 1930. py: 4, pill to < 
outside of the United States unless seed cigarette production in : 14 n has 
is secured from the United States each leaped up from 113 bil! ffort 
year, otherwise the plants lose essential an estimated 329 billi 44 ent 0 
characteristics of leaf quality in second Political problems |; nd the 
or third year growths. Apparently, the velop from any conside: g that t 
Duke tests have proved that Turkish of Turkish tobacco he: ved the 
tobacco does not react similarly. is of great economic power 


@ Not a Land Competitor?—The areas 
selected for experimental commercial 
growth of Turkish leaf are in sections 
where the land has been worn down 
by long production of American types. 
Should production of Turkish tobacco’ 
prove successful, it may be comple- 
mentary to and not in competition for 
tobacco land now producing the largest 
quantities of bright flue-cured types. 
The price of Turkish tobacco is an 


Turkey and the other fo: 
Should the present exp: 
successful, U. S. buyer: 
good bargaining point t 
the price of Turkish imp 


NEW OMAHA MANEUVER sck | 
Old 


kin f 


The prolonged battlc 
Nebraska Power Co. under publi 
ership, which recently appea 


important consideration. Imported approaching an end, took a nev, er mai 
Turkish types average above $1 a lb.,  plicating turn late last weck | foil s 
including duty of 30¢ (BW—Apr.7’45, The Nebraska legislature plai ol 

p48). Before the conclusion of the trade dicated that it might end th — 
agreement with Turkey, effective May the Peoples Power Commi id Got 


te coun 
y alu 
iniscent 
ther 1 
F jong | 
e usin 
en th 
pped Je 
Id be 
mills 


agency empowered to acquire th 
for Omaha. 
Nebraska 


5, 1939, the duty was even higher. ‘I he 
price has risen from two to two and a 


half times the prewar level. Power is now owned 


» aa ~ at 


A LARGE STAKE IN BUFFALO 


Far from the Black Hills range, Farmer Edwin Butters’ buffaloes ruminate 4 
his Coldwater (Mich.) farm where he is fattening them for a killing—in th 


eferre 
ae 
mcien 
nt in 


New York meat market. Each of the 175 bison, fresh off the Park Ridz@ptaina 
Indian Reservation, S. D., represents several hundred pounds of meat—tt i 
from price control—for which city gourmets will undoubtedly pay plentf§e~™ 
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SINI 


cbraskans, who bought 


\ * , pledge to turn it over to a 

ene. Ostensibly the commis- 

ih * that agency. But Mayor Dan 

Us: ‘of Omaha, charging that the 

nd « paid for the company was too 

iad the Omaha council call a 

dum election for May 15 to 

Me CC nation of the prop- 
4d aad 

: 4» fDi] to abolish the Omaha com- 

V4 has been held in abeyance 

efforts were made to reach an 

N44 vent on price and method. Last 


end the legislature, apparently be- 
> that the threat of condemnation 
ed the commission of one of its 
powers, voted 26-12 to put the 
| bill in line for passage. Butler 
ted that the council would con- 
calling off the condemnation elec- 
ty save the commission. 


ve feck to Foil 

Old Gold cigarettes are 
k in metal wrappings, but 
s+ manufacturers may wait 
il foil supply loosens. 


Did Golds now appearing on cig- 
¢ utigggte counters are all dressed up with 
ew aluminum foil inner wrapping 
inscent of prewar days. 

ther manufacturers are wondering 
slong P. Lorillard & Co. can con- 
¢ using foil, for supplies are short. 
en the military demand for foil 
pped last fall, WPB felt that there 
ld be a breathing spell and, to keep 
mills busy, permitted cigarette 
pufacturers to buy foil. Most of 
did pretty freely. But since Feb. 1 
PB has restored the restrictions. 

Dthers May Wait—Old Gold’s com- 
itors would like to go back to foil, 
. But they are likely to stick to 
inated paper until adequate, long- 
ge foil supplies are assured. This is 
tially true of the biggest companies. 
in peacetime lead and tin were the 
ncipal metals used in producing the 
talled “tin foil” used in packaging of 
prettes and other products. Alumi- 
m foil had entered the field, and 
Was a pronounced swing from 
¢ to aluminum foils about the time 
entered the war. 

Lead foil was and probably still is 
ferred by some users for packaging, 
y it is said to have greater folding 
hcency. Aluminum foil cannot be 
nt in handling with the same results 
ptainable from lead foil, but it is lighter 
weight and because of that is cheaper. 
Greater Capacity—Before the war, 
> of the foil consumed in the United 
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THAT ROEBLING 
WOVEN WIRE SCREEN 
ALWAYS PANS OUT 
DOESN'T IT? 


THAT'S RIGHT, AND I 
HEAR THEY MAKE JUST 
AS GOOD WIRE ROPE, 
ELECTRICAL WIRES AND 

CABLES, STRIP STEEL, AND 

FLAT. ROUND AND SHAPED 


Roebling produces every major type of wire and wire product... toaster 

cord to telephone cable... bridge cable to wire rope... fine filter cloth to 

heavy grading screen...strip steel and flat wire to round and shaped wire... 

all Roebling products. All the result of over 100 years of wire specialization. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, N.J. 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND * FITTINGS * SLINGS * SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 
COLD ROLLED STRIP + HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * ROUND 
AND SHAPED WIRE © ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 


PHOTOCOPYING * 


SIMPLIFIES me 
YOUR WORK .-’ 


= lianas 
OB Stn Ne SoapaagR, i 


} t | p 
! SIMPLIFIES Copies up to 
PHOTOCOPYING 18x 22 
A-PE-CO makes photo- 
copying a simple, speedy, economical; and 
error-proof process. Same-size photo-exact 
copies — one, or as many as you want — 
made right in your office — anytime, by 
anyone! No darkroom—no technical train- 
ing is needed. A-PE-CO produces legally 
accepted, permanent copies direct from any- 
thing written, typed, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed—even if on both sides. A-PE-CO 
* gives BIGGEST results at Lowest cost! 
GET THE FACTS — TODAY! 

You should learn why A-PE-CO has 
oa become America’s Most Widely Used 
he Photocopy Equipment — how it speeds 
7 and simplifies copying work for all de- 
partments! Write us today! 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2849 N. Clark Street, Dept, B-45 Chicago 14, Mlinois 
Representatives in princival cities and Canada. 


MEN, MATERIAL 
and 


MERCHANDISE 
safely 
surely 
and 


at low coal 


operty planned elevator and dumb waiter in- 
P'rattations help reduce costs by moving men, 
material and merchandise better and faster. 
For more than 50 years Sedgwick precision-man- 
ufactured, dly engi d Freight and Passen- 
er Elevators and Electric and Hand Power Dumb 
aiters have been solving ‘‘man’’ yp and 
materials handling problems in every type of build- 
ing—public and private. 


Sedgwick “‘know how,”’ gained through practical 
research, planning, manufacturing and installing, 
has hel many manufacturers solve cost reduction 


problems by solving their vertical transportation 
problems. Chances are we can solve yours. Tell us 
about them. 

Sedewick Electric Elevators are available only on 
suitable priority and subject to prior commitments to 
the Navy, Coast Guard, Merchant Marine and Army. 
Hand Power Equipment is available without priority. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 West 15th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
ELEVATORS + HOISTS + DUMB WAITERS 


States was used by the tobacco indus- 
try in the packaging of cigarettes, and 
smoking and chewing tobaccos, accord- 
ing to WPB estimates in early 1942. 
The 66,300 tons of lead, 2,550 tons of 
tin, and 1,500 tons of aluminum used 
annually in foil for the tobacco industry 
were diverted to war purposes. 

One manufacturer of foil has esti- 
mated that the cigarette industry alone 
will use approximately 17,000,000 Ib. of 
aluminum foil should the swing from 
lead to aluminum foil be as nearly com- 
plete as many in the trade expect it 
to be. 

Expansion within the principal alumi- 
num producing firms has been consid- 
erable during the war, and foil pro- 
duction capacity has been upped. For 
example, the Reynolds Metals Co. now 
has a production capacity at its Rich- 


mond and Louisvill nts 
prewar capacity. 
e Cellophane Availab\e—|; 
that manufacturers of 
may not returm to f for ios 
paper has been found satisfas. 
Throughout the war the 
dustry has been able | e 
as an outer package pper Ti 
ciency of cellophane as 4 inojc,. 
ing wrapper was demonstrated . 
made by the National Bureay »¢4 
ards. 
It was found that pickages , 
with cellophane lost but 9 2 of 
moisture content afte: 
hours, and that standa 
neither foil nor cello; 
of original moisture. Pa 
foil and cellophane 
moisture. 
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lane lost 
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SOWING BY AIR 


Aviation, fast becoming a useful item 
in big-scale farming, chalks up an- 
other agricultural accomplishment in 
Texas—seeding ricelands. On _ the 
Galveston County farm of T. B. and 
C. G. Jackson, 2,500 acres were seeded 
in five days by a plane equipped with 
a fanlike chute (right) and a cockpit 
converted into a 500-Ib. bin. Sowing 
a 20-ft. strip, the plane followed 
courses marked with flags (above). 
With grain drills the job would have 
taken weeks. Tried in Arkansas, sow- 
ing by air is preferably done when 
land is flooded; the Jacksons planted 
when the soil was dry, followed up 
with harrows to prevent theft by birds. 
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R moving one ton one mile by 
ij, the average charge—and note 
od “average”—is less than ene 


you may say, that ought to make 

rates simple. Why not “‘sell a 

” for moving freight, just like sell- 

passenger ticket? Take the number 

s, the number of miles, the average 
, and figure it out? 


ish it could be that easy. But 
is the problem. 


LOAD LOAD 
WORTH WORTH 


$10.00 $100 


TY 


freight is cheap, heavy, little sub- 
to loss and damage. Some is valu- 
light and bulky, difficult, risky and 
sive to handle. Such differences in 
character of freight call for differ- 
s in rate making. No one would sup- 
that charges should be the same on 
of coal as on a ton of diamonds. 


harge even as little as one cent per 
for hauling a ton of some of the 
+ low-priced commodities would 
in many cases, making rates so 
th higher than they are now that such 
odities could not move over the 
distances we have in this country 
besold at a profit in distant markets. 


the other hand, rates on more valu- 
Particles can be much higher than the 
ge without making any appreciable 
nce in the price at which they are 


) to make it possible for all sorts of 
ught to be moved to market, and at 
same time meet the necessary costs 


to the railroad of doing the job, there 
came to be these differences in freight 
rates—with the result that shippers, 
railroads and the public benefit from the 
amazingly wide distribution and use of 
all sorts of commodities all over America. 


‘‘Prices”‘ tailored 
to the public interest 


Rate-making seems complex. But that’s 
because commerce is complex. Rates, or 
transportation prices, must be made for 


the movement of tens of thousands of | 


different articles over various routes be- 
tween tens of thousands of places, all 
over the country, and under all sorts of 
conditions. If those prices, as a whole, 
are too low, the railroads won’t be able 
to meet the costs of doing business. But 
if transportation is priced too high, the 
traffic doesn’t move—and that is not 
good for either railroads or shippers. 


And so it is that over the years the rail- 
roads have worked on a basis of “what is 
best for our customers is best for us.” It 
is to the interest of every railroad to 
build up the area it serves. It wants to 
encourage the growth of industries. It 
wants to encourage agriculture. It wants 
to encourage mining, lumbering, every 


“What does it cost 
lo ship alinaMdle?” 


other type of business. Rates are figured 
out for just that purpose—to meet the 
needs of commerce—and are revised to 
respond to changes in those needs as 
they come about. 


Where the I. C. C. comes in 


Many years ago, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was established to 
prevent undue discrimination in railroad 
rates as between shippers and communi- 
ties, and to see that rates are “‘just and 
reasonable.” 

All railroad rates are open covenants 
openly arrived at after discussion be- 
tween the railroads and shippers. All 


O 
Oo 9 Y 


rates are published, are filed with the 
1.C.C., and are open to anyone to see. 


But in any case, a shipper who isn’t satis- 
fied has the right to ask that the I.C.C. 
step in and investigate. And more than 
250 volumes of 1.C.C. reports show how 
active the Commission has been in this 
respect. 

This principle of tailoring transportation 
prices to the public interest has stood 
the test of time—and no man who has 
made a sincere and expert study of the 
problem has found a better system for 
all concerned. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROA! — 


ALL UNITED 


FOR VICTORY 


Flour Bin Scraped 


Millers and bakers, faced 
with biggest demand in history, 
have problems that may cause 
pinch in nation’s bread supply. 


The miller and the baker are having 
their troubles, and the result may be- 
a summer and fall pinch in the nation’s 
bread supply. 

On the milling level, one problem 
that has clouded the flour situation 
appears likely to be solved by congres- 
sional renewal of the 27¢-a-bushel sub- 
sidy, due to expire June 30. This 
subsidy came into being to enable the 
miller to pay more for wheat without 
passing the differential on to the con- 
sumers of flour and bread. Pending 
renewal, many of the larger mills have 
been refusing to book any orders for 
flour that might have te be milled with- 


out benefit of the government grant. 


© Separate Legislation—T0 expedite ex- 


tension of the flour subsidy in response 
to a War Dept. request, the House 
separated it from the general subsidy 
continuation bill (S. 502), sponsored by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
Defense Supplies Corp., and passed it 
by itself (H.R. 2775). Early this week, 
the House measure was still awaiting 
action in the Senate, but passage was 
expected because the Senate had al- 
ready approved renewal of this subsidy 
by passing it in the earlier bill. 
Meanwhile, the nation’s 28,000 com- 
mercial bakers, faced with a rising: de- 
mand for their products, have found it 
increasingly difficult to buy flour. Many 
have been forced to borrow from com- 
petitors, to take their flour in less-than- 
carload lots at higher prices, or even to 
shut down for a day now and then. 
@ Other Pressing Problems—The sub- 
sidy, however, will not solve everything 
for the industry. The millers, and the 
bakers in their turn, will still be 


plagued by problen 
labor, short: ige of 

dented orders by tl 
War Food Admini! 


Nations Relief & 
ministration. - 
Some millers arc pS 


mination of the fight 1, 
permit the Army to cut jy: 
quirements for flour cypor 
ease the pressure of th 
mands ever made upon +, 
However, much of the floy; 
Army is buying is for , 


and the demands of | NRRA 
expected to increase Proportion 
the Army turns over :elief 
authorities. 


@ Some April Figures—\VF 4 , 
April delivery of 22,400,000 } 
wheat, enriched flour for 
from the eastern seal ard 
000,000 Ib. for West Coast y 
delivery to Russian Arctic desy 
In addition, the Army Quart 
Depot of Chicago has inaug 


Hitherto secret Army weapons and 
equipment, many so new they have 
not yet reached American troops, 
were shown to newsmen this week in 
an unprecedented display at Ft. 
Myer, Va., accompanied by an 
equally unprecedented invitation to 
write without the usual requirement 
that such stories be reviewed for 
military security. 
The Army Service Forces gave tacit 
indorsement to the belief that neither 
the Germans nor the Japanese could 
benefit from uncensored dispatches 
about the new materiel. Some of 
the articles displayed were: 
Mortars—Ranging up to 155 mm., 
eleven mortars were on display. 
Hitherto, existence of only four mod- 
: els was generally known. The big 
105-mm. and 155-mm. mortars, with 
ranges up to 4,400 yd., were devel- 
oped to aid amphibious assault troops 
on beachheads too small to accom- 
modate heavy artillery. 
Tanks—The new M-26 Pershing 
) tank mounts a 90-mm. gun with a 
muzzle velocity of 3,350 ft. per sec., 
far greater than that of the 76-mm. 
uns on Gen. Sherman tanks. The 

1-26 has speed of 25 m.p.h., fuel 
for range of 85 mi. to 100 mi., and 
24-in. track, one-third wider than the 
Sherman. Sloping frontal armor is 
4 in. thick, equivalent to 6.9 in. of 
armor mounted vertically. 

Not yet standardized 


PRO 


is the 


Army Lifts Wraps From More Secret Weapons 


T-26E4 tank, similar to the M-26 
but mounting an even longer 90- 
mm. gun with muzzle velocity of 
3,750 ft. per sec. and firing a heavier 
shell. 

Rockets—Scheduled for early ac- 
tion is a 24-tube jeep-hauled rocket 
launcher boasting firing power equal 
to a battalion of 105-mm. artillery. 
This gives a battalion of rocket 
launchers the fire-power of 36 bat- 
talions of 105’s. The 4.5-in. tailless 
rockets are fired electrically in 12 
sec. Maximum range is 5,250 yd. 
in test firing, a battalion placed 
90% of its ockets in a 100-yd. 
by 200-yd. area at 2,000-yd. range. 

Antiaircraft Gun—This gun is as ef- 
fective as the 120-mm. stratosphere 
gun and as easy to handle as the 90- 
mm. but will not be produced in 
volume because it is not needed. 
Muzzle velocity is 3,000 ft. per sec., 
effective range up to 46,000 ft. Load- 
ing is automatic. 

Water Purifying System—Just 
ready for action, it employs a syn- 
thetic-coated glass fabric for the col- 
lapsible 500-gal. storage tanks. Glass 
fabric was used because of scarcity 
of cotton duck and because the for- 
mer also has greater tensile strength 
and does not rot. 

Airborne Well-Driller—Designed 
to be operated by a three-man crew, 
and planned for transport by plane, 
the apparatus can drill at any angle 


from the horizontal to the vert 

Pedograph—Carried by one me 
ber of a night patrol, the pedogr 
charts a written record of the pat: 
course. A thread is tied to a fig 
object every few hundred feet, py 
ing out from a spool and ove 
wheel which drives a gear chain. ' 
actuates a pencil which charts th 
course on graph paper mounted ; 
a platen. Direction changes are x 
corded by adjustments to a ma 
netic compass, which in turn tran 
fers the change to the graph. D) 
tance is measured by the thread; d 
rection is shown by the graph 

Life Raft—Now standardized fw 
all U. S. vessels, the raft can cam 
ten men, support 15 more in th 
water. Built of plastic sheets filled 
with noninflammable, _ self-sealing 
filler, it can be dropped 45 ft. int 
water without damage. Also show 
was a quick-release life jacket de 
signed to hold a man’s head above 
water even though he be uncor 
scious. 

Body Armor—One type, for fives 
is made from curved sheets of 2451 
aluminum alloy, backed by nylo 
duck, which resists penetration. For 
engineers assigned to clear mi 
fields, some protection from low 
velocity fragments is given by crotc! 
armor and a mask made of mar 
ganese steel with 40/1000-in. vision 


slits. 
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« KWIK-FAX « 
Only REMINGTON RAND 


ean calculate and print 
6,000 pay checks an 
hour—accurately! 


The Remington Rand Type 310 
Multi-Control Reproducing Punch 
will automatically and accurately 
prepare individual payroll-earnings 
cards from either or both summar- 
ized time-cards and detail job-cards 
.. punching into each card the em- 
ployee’s name,clock number,Social 
Security number, gross earnings, all 
deductions and net pay. The ma- 
chine operates at the rate of 6,000 
cards an hour! Data changes can be 
incorporated with a minimum of 
eflort and time. 


Payroll checks, complete with em- 
ployees’ statement of earnings and 
deductions, are then printed from 
these cards at the same 6,000-an- 
hour speed. 

No wonder business is fast adopting 
Remington Rand Punched- Card 
Methods to gain speed and accuracy 
in Payroll Accounting. 


BUY BONDS— Buy Victory and Peace 


z AA PRYMASTER | 


PAY CHECKS 


can't wait! 


* 


@ Remington Rand Punched-Card Wage 
Accounting methods have simplified and 
speeded payroll procedures for many con- 
cerns. This modern method has but one 
human function: that of punching the basic 
cards. From there on, even to the writing of 
the checks, with all data recorded and all 
deductions made, it is completely automatic 
and mechanical—assuring positive accuracy 


at the rate of 6,000 pay checks an hour! 


Here’s how Lake Washington Shipyards, 
Houghton, Wash., prepares all its payroll 
data, labor distribution, government reports, 
deductions, registers, and checks for over 
8,000 employees in 32 hours end at a labor 
cost of one-quarter of 1%: “Our pay period ends 
at 8 A.M. Monday. Time-keepers turn in their last 
time sheet two hours later. The weekly payroll, in- 
cluding registers and checks, is completed Tuesday 


night. Close cost inspection and prompt acceptance 


* ‘On THObs FHAT KEevNoTe 


' Wage facts are the hottest figures in business. 
Sx Intricate rate structures, variable hours, multitu- 
dinous deductions, governmental reports, and labor 
distribution, combine to complicate and retard 
payroll computation... but pay checks can’t wait! 


and ecvi- 


by Navy officials make financing casiet 
dence the smoothness and efficiency with which 
our payroll procedure is functioning under thy 


punched-card method. 

**Our installation of Remington Rand Punched 
Card Accounting and Tabulating Machines has 
worked out so successfully that it has become the 
foundation not only for our payroll, labor dis- 
tribution and customer billing, but also for our 
vital material and production control. We produce 
and maintain up-to-the-minute records with great 


enough speed to make them of the utmost valu: 
If your payroll and related reports are tak 
ing too long or costing too much to prepare, 
ask for Certified Report #4308-2D and learn 
the details of the Lake Washington Ship- 
yards procedure. Copies of this report will 
be sent free to interested executives by writ- 
ing to our branch office nearest you, or di- 
rect to Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating 
Machines Division, New York 10, N. Y. 


THE FUTURE OF BUSiNnEsSES 


oe, 


PUNCHED-CARD. ACCOUNTING 


f 
P . 
é - —— |! The HOLE 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


\MARK of a System 
of Accuracy . 


2.; 
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@ Better engineering is always expensive. It costs more in 

salaries, more in overhead, requires more expensive equipment. 

In the long run, however, because the customer benefits, it is a 

good investment. 

The fan pictured above, for example. Two units were required 
: — one to deliver 88,000 cfm at 51” static pressure—the other 
to deliver 44,000 cfm at 120” static pressure. There is no volume 
market for such fans — nor any stock design which would give 
the desired results. “Buffalo” engineers, from accumulated 
experience, were able to design the practical heavy-duty unit 
\ § shown above with minimum lost time and very satisfactory 


efficiency. One unit consists of two fans operating in series, 
delivering 44,000 cfm at 102” static pressure; the other unit 
consists of twin fans operating in parallel; — 88,000 cfm at 51” 


static pressure. 


When you purchase fan equipment, be sure to get the benefits 
of Buffalo engineering. Sales representatives in all principal 
cities will be glad to make recommendations. 


i BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


fin FANS for INDUSTRY 


Portable Flour Mills 


Many of Europe's 
have been destroyed. ©: 
been so damaged that tl 
be repaired in time to |} 
rent grain crops. 
© Repair parts for mil 
be reconstructed are b« 
France and Italy from ] 
tories. And, to fill q! 
gap that military destrn 
left in production facilit 


able flour mills have n t 
appearance. 
Several hundred su 


each capable of grindi: 
Ib. of whole grain flour 
are being manufactured by He: 
Simon, Ltd., of Manch 
order for the British Ministry 


Food. 
@ Each portable plant contains jt 
own oil engine. Spare part 


are included in the manufactyr. 
ing contract. 

It is estimated that one portabk 
unit running day and night ca 
grind enough grain to keep a pop 
ulation of 50,000 supplied 


program of buying soft wheat flour for 
civiliay relief feeding. Formerly al 
such flour—designated as “Green Dot’ 
—had been of hard wheat stocks. 


Still another factor in record-break- 
ing demand will be reestablishment of 
export trade with the Philippines. Thi 


trade alone took 1,060,000 bbl. of flour 
in 1939. , 

e Transportation Difficulties—I oremost 
among the miller’s handicaps has been 
inability to get enough boxcars to move 
wheat to mills or flour to market- 
a situation equally distressing to grow 
ers, who last week were holding indig 
nation meetings, fearful that much of 
their grain, lacking other storage, would 
rot on the ground before it got t 
market. 

Some mills have shut down in recent 
weeks because they had no wheat t 
grind or their flour storage faciliti 
were filled. On some short runs, under 
favorable weather conditions, gondolas 
are being used to haul grain from ter 
minals to mills. 

The millers, pointing out that the 
harvest season will make the situation 
still more critical, have been asking the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
the Assn. of American Railroads to re 
quire eastern lines to deliver 2.50! 
empty boxcars daily for western con 
tions until the grain-flour crisis is passed. 
Predictions that the government would 
clamp a permit system on the move 


and 
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940% MORE CABINET CORNERS 
2453 SPOT WELDS PER HOUR are BRE tine croduction increase ot ena 
made on aluminum-alloy aircraft parts by plant when spot-weld 
this one resistance-welding machine. It's control, rey a rivet 
equipped with G-E electronic control. ee oe” Dol 


ae 


factur- 


rtable 
t car 
pop 


Jour for 
erly all 


n Dot” 


1-break. 
nent of 
. This 
fo 6 OPERATIONS SAlam AN 83% CUT IN COST of fuct tanks re- 
‘esterday, bet pot-welding \OGua *! sulted when an aircraft plant changed from 
_ torch-welded aluminum to steel, and began 
using G-E equipped resistance welders. 


Ww 
remost 
S been 
) Move 
arket- 
\ 


TO “STITCH” METALS AT HIGH SPEED, (UN SS SRSRSH TL ee 


Electronically controlled resistance welding has 
proved thoroughly practical for making gas-tight 
joints between like and unlike metals and alloys, 
and for making structural welds in light or heavy 
sections. It can replace soldering, riveting, and 
bolting with large savings in time, materials, and 
manpower. 


In addition to reliable, high-accuracy electronic 
controls, G.E. builds electric power equipment, such 
as cable, transformers, capacitors and switchgear, 
for all resistance-welding applications. May our 
engineers help you in selecting suitable electronic 
controls for your welding machines? 

General Electric Company, Schenectady 5; N. Y. 


Se ta plabicaliita de ilaiagdiaainten GENERAL “%& ELECTRIC 
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Ask the fellow who’s in Germany or the 
Philippines. Ask the girl who’s waiting 
for him to come back. They know home 
is the only place worth fighting for and 
planning for. 


And when he comes back there’s a mag- 
azine to go with them every step of the 
way. It helps pick out the refrigerator, 
build the new bathroom, plant the roses, 
make heavenly pie and beef stew — it 
helps with everything that busy Amer- 
icans do in their homes. 


That's Better Homes and Gardens — 
and there's no place like it to sell 
everything that goes into homes. 


oad PTR AGES 


MARINERS’ PEST YIELDS PROFITS 


A new southern industry is figuratively rising out of the sea—the e» 

agar from seaweed. And local fishermen who once cursed the weed 
ing perversity are now a main supply source for the Van Sant, Inc., | 
(above) at Beaufort, N. C. Along with New England’s Irish moss, producing 
similar gels (BW —Sep.18'43 ,p64), domestic agar is tossing a fatal lick at Japa 

prewar monopoly in seaweed products. First step in seaweed processing i 
careful wash operation (below left) to exclude sand and sea trash. A final step 
is freezing (below right) to get rid of water and impurities. The result is agar 
useful in drugs, cosmetics, foods, a wide variety of products needing 


ments of grain and flour were heard 
early this week. 


e Lake Opening Helps Out—Some re- 


lief of the transportation pinch is ex- 
pected as a result of the early opening 
of Great Lakes shipping (BW—Apr. 
14’45,p41), which released new supplies 
of Canadian and some western wheat 
to eastern mills, but no substantial 
change in the availability of rail facili- 
ties is expected until shipments of war 
materials can be reduced. 

Shortages of labor and sacks, more or 
less common to the whole industry, 
have been so acute at some mills as to 
cause definite delays in production. 

e As for the Bakers—On the bakers’ 
side of the picture are problems of 
price, ingredients, and equipment. 
Ihere has been no consequential in- 


36 


crease in the price of bread within the 
last six years. Because of the symboli 
political significance of what a 
sells for, the bakers see little prospec 
of increases until many of them have 
been squeezed beyond the limit of 
continued business operation. 

Sugar for bakers and industrial user 
has been reduced from 80% of thei 
1941 base for the first quarter of this 
year to 75% of their 1941 base for the 
second quarter. This cut 
the face of a 50% volume increase ove! 
1941 production. 

e Formulas Readjusted—Fats and 01 
are no longer ration-free, and | ikers 
are set back to 100% of their 194- 
base period. With the shortage o 
lard and other fats, bakers have been 
hard pressed to adjust formulas «gain 


col 
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inventorics in line; hence, the 
‘ance of numerous substitutes 
ders on the market. 

uction is expected to in- 
ot the spring, but bakers sce little 
any increase in stocks for their 
Roller-process, nonfat dried milk 
wes to be available for civilian 
yt the government set-aside of 
process dried milk has been in- 
) fom 50% of production to 
of production. Bakers don’t ex- 
|B increase in milk production to 
| f BM the increased percentage for gov- 
te ntal withdrawal. 
eed hough a dribble of new machinery 
und its way into overburdened 
of the country, thousands of 
and other food processors are yet 
ing installations of equipment on 
fora year or more. Deliveries seem 
ve been set back rather than in- 
ed within the past three months. 
op Outlook Is Good—Both millers 
bakers can derive comfort from the 
that 1945 crop forecasts are opti- 
ic. Early spring, throughout wheat- 
Jucing areas, has permitted farmers 
at planting as much as a month 
bh] of normal schedules and has 
ight excellent conditions for develop- 
pt of winter wheat. 


A GETS NEW BACKER 


dvocates of a federal authority, pat- 
Jed after the Tennessee Valley Au- 
rity, for development of the Mis- 
ri River valley (BW—Jan.13’45,p39) 
ed an unexpected ally last week 
ithe St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
By a surprise vote of 776 to 700, 
mbers of the chamber, in a secret 
endum, indorsed the creation of a 
ouri Valley Authority, a proposal 
ely opposed by a conference of 
emors of the valley states. Out of 
70 ballots sent out, 1,476 were 
ted. Since more than one-third of the 
mbership voted, the referendum is 
nding on the chamber. 

Arguments for and against an MVA 
companied the ballots. The cham- 
P&C! Hier’s executive committee will deter- 
ine what further action will be taken 
} keeping with the outcome of the 
loting. , 


;,. EXCISE TAX REPEALED 


lhe city of Detroit has strengthened 
’ position in its fight for reduction in 
power rates of the Detroit Edison Co. 
by repealing the controversial excise tax 
Mi gross revenues. This levy has been 
\ litigation for the past 16 months and 
, ecently was declared unconstitutional 
~ B5W—Feb.17°45,p46). 
| Simultaneously, the city withdrew its 
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“It’s a pleasure to work on this paper. It’s so 
easy to write on—what I write is clear and easy 
to read. I noticed the difference the day we 
started using Hammermill Bond. That’s the 
reason we'll stick to this paper from now on.” 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK --- 


IMPORTANT! Do you know what papers are now avail- 
able? If not, send for the revised Hammermill Manual 
of Paper Information. It lists grades, sizes, finishes, 
colors, weights of Hammermill papers now being made 
For free copy, mail this coupon or write today to: 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Position. 


Surface facts promise smooth going 


As you look, a column of mercury falls inch by inch in this precision instrument and t 
whether a sample of paper has the exact degree of smoothness to meet the standard set f 
Hammermill Bond. 18 such scientific tests safeguard every quality in Hammermill Bond, 


Look for the watermark, and be sure it says 
“Hammermill Bond.” That’s the only test you 
need to make when you select paper. Hammer 

mill has made all the other tests to make sure 
the paper will perform properly in your office. 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


me 


and Hamn «5, 


(Please write on, or attach to, your company letterhead) 


ed 


Janis Carter, starring 
in the Columbia picture 
“Ficutinc GUARDSMAN™ 


He BEAUTY Of this display package 
helps sell Luxor’s Gardenia Dusting 
Powder. That's because the forty-three 
million women who look at packaged 
roducts daily—whether selecting 
itchenware, confections or cosmetics— 
habitually choose “the best looking” 
products and packages. 
Look at your package. How does !T rank 
with packages of competing products 
in self-selling attractiveness? 


ON THE SCREEN the beauty of lovely Janis Carter 
increases “box office’ for Columbia Pictures. 


OVER THE CouNTER the beauty of a sparkling 
new package can increase sales for you! 


Way to a Better Package 
The Ritchie way integrates art and arti- 
sanship—to give you a better package at 
a low unit cost. A package that quickly, 
unmistakably identifies, fully protects and 
conveniently dispenses your product. A 
practical, production-planned package— 
easy to fill or pack, easy to handle, stack 
and display—but above all designed for 
eye-appeal, for quality-impression, for 
beauty that sells! ' 


duction-planned, economical _ product. 
to manufacture, easy to fll 


or pack. stack, display. 


2 It must fully protect and 


W. C. 


THE 5 ESSENTIALS OF A SELLING PACKAGE 


1 It must be practical, pro’ conveniently dispense the 4 It must’ proclaim the qual- 


3 It must be easy to handle, product. 


ity and identity of your 


It must be good looking, 
memorable, attractive! 


8 


and COMPANY 


8806 Baltimore Avenue, Chicago 17 
SET-UP PAPER BOXES + FIBRE CANS + TRANSPARENT PACKAGES 


NEW YORE DETROIT 


LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


appeal from the circuit coyp 3 
to the state Supreme Cyt 

By so doing, the ci 
it placed more faith in « \{ich; 


rbst 


Parkit 


lic Service Commissi: rder ring | 
utility to cut its rates $} \).45 d 
in the legality of its gross tay . rupte 
which would have had 

ee é 
so far as Edison’s net nt wi 


concerned. 


Meanwhile, further le-al ac je pari 
the tangled utility rate rtior pring i 
troit and Michigan is vitak e apP 


seat 1" 
ngestio 
prists, 4! 
Legal 
ton ex 
lines ¢ 


Edison going to court to challe 
PSC order, which amounts to » 
12% of 1944 consumer payment 
the wiping out of the 
uncertain factor in all 


clears the decks for the city + 


1945 rate reduction is befor jon \ 
state commission. y 15 
| struy 
the U 
ts are 
yse ami 


MAN ABOUT TOWN 


Succeeding Warren Lee Pierson 
president of the Export-Import Ba 
Wayne C. Taylor, former Under 
retary of Commerce, comes to 100 
on a comparatively safe W ashingti@hoy. 
perch. With Wallace head of tijub 
Commerce Dept., Taylor—a |cs pe 
Jones admirer—recognized storm sqm 
nals, was reported job-hunting wham. 
the bank directors beckoned. A tg. 
mer investment banker, he enter 
federal service in 1933, served in AA’ 
was special foreign trade adviser t 
the President, had a year as Export 
Import Bank vice-president, thr 
years as Assistant Secretary of tht 
Treasury, and had been with t™ 
Commerce Dept. since 1940. 
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rbstone Future 


parking meter industry is 
sing to cash in on its war- 
rupted potentialities. End of 
at wrangles foreseen. 


¢ parking meter industry is quictly 
ring to bridge the three-year gap 
¢ application of its treatment for 
at municipal headache, the traf- 
bagestion that is so costly to cities, 
ists, and business houses. 

| Precedent—With its patent 
tion expected to be clarified soon 
lines of the Hartford Empire Glass 
Fon (BW—Jan.13’45,p20), the in- 
|. is set to declare a truce in its in- 
bi struggles. In the glass industry 
the U. S. Supreme Court held that 
ts are not forfeited by a finding of 
ye and that pooling and licensing 
hwful if restraint of trade does not 
line with this reasoning, counsel 
ehicular Parking, Ltd., the patent 
ing company in the meter industry, 
opeful that the company will be 
nitted to license manufacturers un- 
a simple royalty agreement which 
ds previous efforts to enforce a code 
thical practice. 
imed at Dubious Practices—This 
was aimed at such matters as secret 
missions, and the extension of dubi- 
considerations in financing and in- 
ation. Present general acceptance of 
ting meters, plus the prospect of 
mdant business, is regarded as likely 
educe the welter of rival injunction 
os, charges of graft, and other ex- 
srances that characterized earlier days; 
ing competition should be stabilized 
least on the plane customary in deai- 
¢ with municipalities, where the right 
nections not infrequently help when 
“ISO @iecifications are drawn. 
rt Ban When the War Production Board 
der Smpped their manufacture on Aug. 3, 
42, about 195,000 parking meters had 
n installed in 432 cities. The record 
' ows that annual installations had 
Of ti@ubled every three years since the first 
| JeqM@troduction in 1935, reaching 47,000 
rm sie 1941. On the basis of the wartime 
, whee 22 immediate market of some 400 
AL ties for 200,000 meters is conserva- 

"ly estimated to be waiting. 
itera Definite Limits—There are, however, 
AAM@efnite limits to the growth of the in- 
ser tqgustry. Estimates indicate a maximum 
800,000 to 1,000,000 parking spaces 
(-ft.) in urban areas sufficiently con- 
sted to justify meter installation. (Pre- 
f thar prices were $45 to $74 for the heads 
| th@ione.) The extent of the replacement 

usiness is uncertain, since the first 
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Follansbee 


for Sewice 
on COLD ROLLED STRIP 


When you’re in a hurry for Cold Rolled Strip—and can’t risk 
the sacrifice of quality—Follansbee is a supplier which deserves 
your attention. For, even with production schedules crowded, 
Follansbee can frequently arrange shifts which permit the 


handling of additional orders to meet your emergencies. 


This flexibility is of particular advantage when exacting 
specifications must be met. Under any conditions, Follansbee 
Cold Rolled Strip is produced to the precise temper, gauge, 
width and finish required. 


Any time you’d like to put Follansbee to the test—on Cold 
Rolled Strip or other steels—you’re invited to write, wire or 
telephone the Follansbee General Offices, or the nearest 
Follansbee Sales Office or Agency. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Sales Offices— New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 

A Milwaukee. Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, Houston, St. Louis, 

Yr Nashville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, 
Canada. Plants—Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O. 


ALLOY BLOOMS @ BILLETS, SHEETS & STRIP + CLAD METALS + COLD ROLLED CARBON SHEETS & STRIP 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS «+ ELECTRICAL SHEETS @ STRIP «+ SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


~ 


meters installed are still in operation. 

A sizable proportion of the potential 
market is in New York City, which is 
beginning to regret its exclusion from 
legislation which permitted them else- 
where in the state. 


trafhe and parking problem, made by 
the Regional Plan Assn., Inc., strongly 
recommended an amendment to legalize 
meters, to help, among other things, in 
expediting crosstown traffic movement. 
¢ How Much Per Hour?—A questioning 


pay 10¢ for an how 
although they may h 
of parking lots, they 
pay a higher fee for ; 


the 5¢ maximum wh 
other metered cities. 
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An elaborate study of New York’s of motorists revealed a willingness to 


WARTIME REVERSAL IN GOLD FLOW AND RESERVES 


We lose gold.. 


mates that a parking SPACE oq 


To pay for goods... As capital inflow stops... 


INFLOW NET EXPORTS INFLOW 


BGold Goods 
C) Official Foreign 3 Services 
Dallar Balances shipping, tourists, etc.t 


{convertible into gold) 


BPrivote Capital 
ED Miscellaneous 


mostly refugee capitol) 
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Billions of Dollars. 


OUTFLOW NET IMPORTS OUTFLOW 
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So foreign gold reserves rise, ours fall. 


= At $35.00 per 
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Foreign Gold Stocks 
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Dete federal Reserve Board, US. Dept of Commerce, American Bureaw of Metal Statistics © BUSINESS 


000,000 in gold and more than $1,500,000,000 accum 
lated in foreign nations’ official accounts. Meanwhi 
the rest of the world was mining new gold—more t 
$3,000,000,000 worth in the past three years. As a res 
the rest of the world has recouped its 1934-1940 g 
losses—though the distribution has changed—w 
we have only nicked our near-record hoard. 


From 1934 to 1940, as the rising threat of war finally 
turned into reality, gold poured into the U. S. from the 
rest of the world; private capital was seeking refuge, the 
Allies were buying arms. Pearl Harbor changed all that. 
We started buying strategic raw materials and paying 
other countries for building our bases and supplying our 
troops overseas. That has cost us more than $2,000,- 
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COST POWER...TO WIN 
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ODAY natural gas—the same invisible gas 

used in millions of kitchen ranges—is an im- 
portant source of butadiene, the nation’s principal 
synthetic rubber stock. Imagine! And after the 
“rubber’”’ is removed from hiding, the gas, as good 
as ever, is delivered as usual to homes and fac- 
tories. Of course, butadiene is also. produced in 
many other ways from petroleum hydrocarbons. 


Sounds simple. But complicated processes are 
involved—processes perfected by America’s lab- 
oratory geniuses to permit Allied victory now and 
greatly improved products for the peacetime to 
come. 


The photograph above takes you inside the 
compressor room of Southern California Gas Com- 


ness pany’s large plant where over 30,000 tons of gas- 
= derived butadiene are produced yearly. The big 

gas-engine-driven compressors, four of eight total- 
2° ing 4,800 horsepower, are Cooper-Bessemers used 
e 


for processing. 
Cooper-Bessemer units are doing many other 


THE WAR 


Rubber... tidden in Invisible Gas 


~~ 


~~ 


ample, the largest synthetic rubber plant in the 
world relies on Coover-Bessemer engines to pump 
a river of vital processing water—36 million 
gallons a day. 


So here is another example of how Cooper- 
Bessemer is serving one of America’s vast new 
industries. In fact Cooper-Bessemer has been 
serving America’s ‘“‘new’’ industries for 112 years 

. always abreast or ahead of current needs with 
new engines . . . improved designs . . . greater 
efficiency. Such progress perhaps explains why so 
many companies with power problems to lick 
turn first to Cooper-Bessemer. 


Cooper-Bessemer 


NOW...AND THEN THE PEACE 


x jobs in the synthetic rubber industry. For ex- inn Ne A 
—_ Mt. Vernon. Ohio + Grove City. Pa. 
BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 112 YEARS 
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There’s another good 
way to save paper 
for war: 

PLAN PRINTING 
WITH YOUR PRINTER! 


Thinking about new business stationery or 
direct-mail pieces? If you are, remember 
that a sure way to guard against wasted 
paper—as well as wasted time, work, 
worry and money—is to plan your print- 
ing with your printer. His intimate and 
thorough knowledge of printing and paper 


costs you nothing extra, saves you much. 


P.S.—For finer printed results in all your 
business stationery and direct-mail pieces, 
specify NEKOOSA BOND —the Pre- 


Tested Paper! 


KEEP AMERICA MIGHTY .... HANG ON TO 
THOSE WAR BONDS WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT! 


Paper is still a vital war material. To 
save paper, to save money, now more 
than ever... 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 


basis of land value. 

Revenue to cities from meters varies, __ large city installation, 
but a country-wide average income is $5 meters, collected $9 
per month per meter, even during this 8% of all police exp ur 
era of war restrictions. That yield is parts and replaceme: eras 
exclusive of fines (generally $1) for over- than 14% of receipt 
parking. Roanoke, Va., tops the field in a typical month’s che: 
income with a monthly average of ¢ How Traffic Is Spc ded_p, 
$13.20 per meter. Cleveland, which _ studies have shown that jeter; ; 
broke the ice among large cities by in- the movement of traffic. pring, 
stalling meters in 1940, receives an aver- reducing the amount cruisis 
age of $5.65 a month from them. search of a parking spac:. and by, 

Meters have had few rivals as a pro- nating double parking 
voker of lawsuits. Automobile clubs have Merchants in congested ar 
objected strenuously to a charge for frequently been preinst.\\latioy 
parking on public streets. nents of meters, only to ask for .. 
e Not an Inalienable Right—Gradually sion of the system afte: brief « 


Avenue is worth $142 a month on a_ vided by 60 meters in a 
from 113 in Lexingto; \ A U 


the general principle has been estab- ence. The growth of outlying sho 
lished that unlimited curb parking is centers, where parking space js ¢ 
not an inalienable right, and that rev- and plentiful, has increased the inte 
enue obtained from a charge for such a of downtown retailers in makin 


privilege is not a tax and may legally be easier for buyers to shop. 

used in traffic regulation. Efficacy of meters as a traffic , 
Although this may be slightly evasive, _ lator, however, rests upon strict e fy 

since it generally results in allocation of ment. The public shows the same ¢ 

less money to traffic departments from gard for meters as for limited-pa 

general funds, interested cities in 40 signs unless the meters are poli 

states have found means to accept the which they can be at a fourth the m 

money. power required by the chalk-and 
The percentage of total police de- watch method. 

partment expenditures paid by parking © Manual vs. Automatic—Competi 

meters’ revenue varies from 2% pro- between the makers of manual and a 
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SOYBEAN “SOUP” FIGHTS NAVY FIRES 
( 


Streaming from a hose fitted with a mixing nozzle is a new kind of firefighting 
foam that combines water and air with a special compound made of soybean 
and drawn from a portable container (left). The result is a heavy cream 
lather of bubbles (right) which form an adhering airtight blanket over a fi 
to snuff it out. Used extensively by the Navy aboard ships, the compound 
produces almost 200 times its own volume in foam when mixed with either salt 
or fresh water. It’s a development of the National Foam System, Philadelphia 
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YTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL VALVES 
that solve TROUBLESOME PROBLEMS 


i 


ing sh Dy 
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ANOTHER 
PROBLEM 
SOLVED BY 


JOHNSON 
CONTROL 


“Wide Throttling Range,”’ between tightly closed 
and fully open valve positions, is a must for success- 
ful automatic temperature control valves. That is 
why Johnson Control Valves are ideal wherever 
close, g-r-a-d-u-a-l control of temperatures is re- 
quired. Many types of valves deliver 80 or 90 per 
cent of their capacity when barely “‘cracked open.” 
Johnson Control Valves, on the other hand, deliver 
considerably less than 50 per cent of 
their fully open capacity even when 
opened as far as halfway. There’s 
plenty of “throttling range” left for 
the final 50 per cent of opening. 
Plant engineers will appreciate the 
“streamlined” flow characteristics of 


aaer 
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DESIGN 
MANUFACTURE 
INSTALLATION | 

SERVICE 


Testing valves with live 
steam. Johnson “‘Stream- 
line’’ Valves...for 
steam, liquids, air or gas, 
operating against pres- 
sures up to 250 pounds 

. . are subjected to many 
rigid tests before leaving 
the factory. 


Johnson Control Valves. They are available in both 
direct action (normally open) and reverse action 
(normally closed) patterns. The modulating plug 
(or V-port skirt for the higher pressure ranges), 
instead of the ordinary flat disc, is sure to provide 
gradual control that IS g-r-a-d-u-a-l. Johnson 
“Streamline” Valves, controlled by Johnson “‘Ad- 
justable Sensitivity’? Controllers, provide the best 
possible in Gradual Control. Write for further de- 
tails. No obligation, of course. 


JOHNSON 


SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND AIR CONDITIONING CONTROL 


matic meters appears yt 
favor of the automatics. \{. } Ri 
Inc., of Hartford, wi ’ 
manual meter has been 

ers, has announced t 

build an automatic. 

The automatics, 
mechanism set in moti: 
of a coin, are necessari] 

They require periodic 
collector calls regular); 
have had some difficulty 
operated manuals; park: 
to cheat by inserting a 
getting” to turn the h 
forcement officer finds t 
slot, but can’t tell wheth 
i there two minutes or t 
CONTIVEM ‘ viously. 
OGONTINENTAL | - Makers of manuals 
; ~ their greater simplicity a 
Countty-wide, the insta! lation 
been in the ratio of six manuals 
automatics. 
e New Contracts Placed—S ince the: 
of the year, 19 cities hav: placed ¢ 
tracts for meters. They now await \ 
approval of the use of materials in, 
of critical traffic situations. Biggey 
these is Seattle, seeking 1,081 addit 
meters. 

There will be at least one ney 
pany in the field, the Park-O-\, 
Corp. of Oklahoma City. It is hes 
by Carl C. Magee, the fiery southy 
ern lawyer whose curiosity as an Al 
querque editor precipitated the f; 
Sinclair Elk Hills oil expos: 

Magee was the pioneer in the pa 
ing meter business. His original cog 
pany, Dual Parkig Meter Co, 1 
the initial installation of 2,000 mete: 
Oklahoma City in July, 1935, fol 


® 
Co mati re ed nta- quickly by sales in Dallas and El Pas 


yy and 
e fielc 
1 he € 


" Char! 


ribing 


Dual held its leading position in 
field, having 64,866 units instal 
the end of 1941, as compared with 2 
015 of the next-ranking Duncan Met 

e » Co. of Chicago. 
Engines | 4 e Company Evolutions—An carly cnt 
4 in the field was the Karpark Comp 
New York, whose automatic 
Awarded to the , mgrtketed for a time through Gra 


Detroit and uw 
Muskegon Plants Electric, Inc., sales agency for tn 


: f Continental eel’ -s idioms) de 
Vital Continental-Powered equip- misters Canppeution signals and other equipment, 
for High fourth in total installations, with 19,25 


ment loading and transporting Achievement units. in 194). 


more and more Continental Red Dual became embroiled in damagu 
Seal E ; to the front for active patent litigation with Karpark, 1 
Oa! Engines TO e headed by Walter F. Herschede of ( 


service is not an uncommon sight cinnati (of Herschede-Hall Clock ( 
which built Karpark’s works). Control 0 
sats supply bases all over the world. Dual shifted and last year it was soldt 


Union Metals Co. of Canton, whi 
Building Power to Win in greater Your Dollars iis sented its cabins’ to the Oh 
quantities than ever before is the soe ee city and expects to continue in th 
sec St Ao meter business. 

sole business of Continental until end Koop Thoml yg ee 


the war has been won. hazards in the patent situation, Karpat 


" a Corp. formed Vehicular Parking Ltd.,t 
lontinenta/l Motors [orporation | 
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hold the various patents in 


st patent appears to be that 
n 1926 and granted in 1930 
C. Doyle of Cleveland, de- 
varking timer to be used to 
swnecessary parking and to ob- 


acquired this, developed 
d 22 other patents, and made 
sreements with seven compa- 
Justice Dept.’s antitrust ac- 
gainst Vehicular asserted that the 


ycturers using patents claimed by Ve- 
icular, by threat of prolonged litiga- 
ion, into agreeing to pay a 4% royalty, 
ond to threaten cities with similar law- 
aits unless they bought from Vehicular 


Hicensees. 
Vehicular’s defense leaned heavily 


IVE chy, 
, 
i lower 


or Won its recorded willingness to license 
“Gony manufacturer 

ince th ¢ Diminished Sales Resistance—W ith 
placed ggsnch growing pains as these in the 
await Woe of cure, experiences. like that 
rials jn reported from Dallas, where meters in- 
Bipnes] creased the turnover in downtown park- 


ers by 300% and traffic flow by 30%, 
make it certain that the meter industry 
mav look forward to diminished sales 
resistance. 


TRUST BUSTERS TRY AGAIN 


The Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Di- 
vision wasn’t fooling when officials 
hinted that the cartel-antitrust case 
against General Electric Co. would be 
only the first of a series in the electrical 
equipment field (BW-—Jan.27’45,p7). 
A similar suit has now been filed against 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. and its affiliate, Westinghouse 
Electric International Co. 

The big German firms, Siemens- 
Schuckert Werke, A. G., and Siemens 
& Halske, A. G., are named as cocon- 
spirators. The charges are those which 
are customarily found in the Justice 
Dept.’s cartel cases—patent pooling, di- 
vision of markets, and elimination of 
competition. 

Perhaps the most significant angle 
to the case, however, is that the Justice 
Dept. is asking the courts to force 
Westinghouse to license, royalty-free, 
those patents which the trust busters 
claim have been used to implement the 
cartel. The Justice Dept. recently made 
a strong bid for compulsory royalty- 
free licensing in the Hartford-Empire 
glass-container case, but the United 
States Supreme Court refused to go this 
far (BW—Jan.20°45,p19). The Westing- 
house suit indicates that the department 
will try again, will not relax its policy of 


l addit 


eeing rs . 
pat emanding royalty-free licensing of the 
it patents which it believes have been mis- 


used. 
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TAKE THE 
MEASURE 


of this great 
western market 


—ne ow ow aw ow ow ee = —_——— = «= 


Business opportunities in California command 
the interest of bankers and other executives 
throughout the country. For here is the richest, 
most concentrated market in the West. 


It is a market served by this bank with branches 
in more than 300 cities and towns...in practi- 
cally every neighborhood shopping center. It is 
this statewide coverage which enables Bank of 
America to offer un intimate, on-the-spot repre- 
sentation of unusual value to executives plan- 
ning to develop their interests in California. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS } 


California's statewide bank 


Bark 


ATION 


of Aimerica 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California ...San Francisco-Los Angeles 
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included in the animal’s diet > 
both 
truck 
To supply th : : and 
: Pply : e essential nutri- by tanneries for processing hides to give you™m °P 
tional requirements for phos- t | be 
sturdy, long-wearing sole leather. B f : 
liar i Gide Vas atl . Because of them purc 
attle and broad scope of In ’s mini be n 
p ternational’s mining and man 
also for poultry and hogs, f : 6 anu-B sion 
sealbiciiihllicia a tote Sia facturing operations, you benefit in many ways B 
plants are producing Defluorophos, through the use of its prod a 
a rich feed supplement manufactured from phos food ee ee 
- ood and drug trades and a vari — oe 
phates mined by the Corporation in Florida and aes : riety of manufac- v 
Tennessee. Another Int turing industries. International Minerals & Chemical equ 
r International plant is 
pro- Corporation, Ge ; It 
ducing magnesium sulphate ( neral Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, \" 
phate (epsom salt) used Chicago 6 
. eve 
cas 
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MINERALS and CHEMICALS \ 
..+.8erve you in many ways through industry d iculture: 
POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial pr ebiraak “tnd fot lo 


lizers. HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS f i i 

or larger yields of quality 
crops. CHEMICALS: Mono Sodium Giviomate, Glutomic Acid, 
‘otassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phos 
phate, Sodium Silico-Flvoride, Sulphuric Acid and others. B 


Sucks for Lease 


New national system has 25 
al truck-leasing firms which 
il provide a service similar 


» Hertz olan. 


The National Truck Leasing System, 
seorporatcd recently in New Jersey as 
association, has set up headquarters 
» Chicago and is preparing to offer 
jompetition in a field identified princi- 
wally for the past 15 years with Hertz 
hrivurse!f Stations, Inc., General Mo- 
ors Corp. subsidiary. 

Equals Hertz Fleet—The addition of 
truck-leasing companies operating 
» two dozen cities all east of Chicago, 
anounced recently, has ——- the 
tem almost to national completeness. 
Sole remaining gap in its geography is 
the Pacific Northwest. 

As it stands today, N.T.L.S. com- 
rises 16 truck-leasing companies oper- 
ing in 80 communities across the na- 
tion. The new cooperative venture 
daims 4,000 trucks already operating 
under lease arrangement, most of them 
caryovers from individual contracts 
held by member companies. This sct 
of statistics equals Hertz claims for its 
fleet. 

Hertz operates in many of these cities 
through owned or licensed branches, 
and has had the dominant position in 
contracts with nationwide distributors 
who wish to rent trucks in each of sev- 
eral cities. 
¢ Room for Expansion—Spokesmen for 
both Hertz and the new system say that 
truck leasing is still an infant business 
and has room for many more national 
operators. Start of the new enterprise 


> 
shy may be hampered by war restrictions on 
f the purchase of new trucks, which would 
_ be necessary for any tremendous expan- 
sion. 
ways But the usual method of converting 
from owner operation to leased opera- 
‘ure, tion involves selling the owner’s trucks 
fac. (0 the truck-leasing company. The leas- 
ing company promptly leases this 
nical equipment back to the former owner. 


lt would therefore be possible for 
N.T.L.S. to achieve considerable growth 
even before new trucks again become 
casily available for civilian uses. 

* Largely Local Service—Truck leasing 
began in the East 25 years ago and has 
spread over the country. More than 
100 local lessors operate in New York 
City, about 25 in St. Louis, ten in Chi- 
cago, perhaps as many in Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Baltimore. 


- Most leasing probably will remain 
‘iy (local. Hertz estimates nearly 75% of its 
‘i, service is to local users, the rest in na- 
105° 
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It has an eye for the ladies... 


opens garage dood, to / 


OME from war, elec- 

tronics will serve you in 
a score of varied and practi- 
cal ways. 


The “electric eye,” one of 
many electronic devices, can 
open garage doors, or match 
colors for the ladies—exactly, 
so that there is no variation 
in shades of lipsticks, hosiery, 
fabrics. In some cases the elec- 
tric eye will even detect flaws 
in metals, or foreign matter 
in foodstuffs through the 


package! 
Here at Chase Brass, de- 
mand for copper and copper 


For your convenience Chase 
maintains 25 sales offices (19 
with warebouse stocks) in 
principal manufacturing 
centers throughout the country. 


alloys is expected to be great 
in the electronic era ahead. 
The reasons: coppet’s excep- 
tional electrical and thermal 
conductivity, corrosion resis- 
tance. .as well as malleabil- 
ity and strength. 

Copper is linking the past 
and future. For many years, 
now, the name CHASE has 
stood for fine brass and cop- 
per. Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., Incorporated, Waterbury 
91, Connecticut—Subsidiary 
of Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration. 


Chase 


BRASS & COPPER 


LeT TH1S TRADEMARK 


BETTER 
SAFETY IN 


wn PITTSBURGH PA 5, 
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PLANT AND FIELD 
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RESPIRATORS 


M.S.A. Clear-Vue Dustfoe and M.S.A. “Comfo™ Respirators provide 
U.S. Bureau of Mines-approved protection against all harmful dusts. 
other models for metal fumes, paint spray, light gases and vapors. Light- 
weight, compact, easy to wear. 


GAS MASKS 


M.S.A. “All-Service” Mask for all poisonous industrial gases, smokes, 
fumes; Industrial Gas Masks for individual gaseous hazards, including 
ammonia, chlorine, etc. All-Vision facepiece. 


GAS INSTRUMENTS 


Accurate, dependable detection and indication of toxic and flammable 
gases: carbon monoxide, hydrogen sulphide, methane, benzol, mercury 
vapor, etc. Portable and wall-mounted models. 


PROTECTIVE HATS 
M.S.A. Skullgard Hat and Cap models protect heads against bumps, 


blows, falling objects. 8 different styles—one-piece molded of highly 
impact-resistant laminated bakelite. 


ABRASIVE MASKS 


Protection against heavy concentrations of dust in shot and sand- 
blasting rooms; supplied-air type, with “bump-proof” control valve 
and quick-release connection; comfortable hood. 


FIRST AID EQUIPMENT 
Dust and weatherproof First Aid Kits containing complete assort- 


ments of unit-packaged treatments; Foille Burn Kits, Fire Blankets, 
Stretchers, Hospital Supplies. 


Write for 134-page Catalog 5-B! 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


tional contracts. Thus, . 'T],s 
ding for the 25% of t U 
lease business which f 
available to its individ 
local companies. 

Experienced truck-lc 

that their service costs 
15% more than ope: 
equipment. Sales point 
tomer gets a well-kept, clcin tng 
fits his particular job; 1} 
truck investment, upkeep co 
worries. The truck operator | 
thing cheaper: trucks, f 
insurance. 
@ Mileage Fee—Rates vai 
city and job to job, but 
truck for a typical job the Mu 
West might lease for $15 a week . 
6¢ a mile. 

Principal users of the Hertz 
are breweries and bec 
grocery, fruit, produce, st 
dairy, and creamery products 
and laundries and dry clea 


Optical Optimist 
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WE 
g 
Bell & Howell Co. adds fi the p 
its capital and maps program ee 
° : arly 
postwar expansion for its li) 4s 
of cameras and related items. Mime feren 
relat 
When Bell & Howell Co. scheduf grou 
for this week, subject to Scecuritie an it 
Exchange Commission approval, a} ty 
offering of 30,000 shares of its new 4; as i 
cumulative preferred stock and 15 T 
shares of previously issued $10-par hou 
mon stock obtained from private | hur 
ings, SEC regulations forced the : org 
agement to break the silence that M 
surrounded its corporate operations | a 
all of its 38 years. Da 
What the investing public sav prc 
the prospectus is an enterprise { mi 
never did a larger prewar volume t iok 
$9,000,000. The company’s sales we 
just short of $20,000,000 in 1944, a 
in the first quarter of 1945 exceed pr 
$7,000,000. ve 
e Plans Expansion—Most war-expane p 
manufacturers seem resigned to acce} ‘ 
ing substantial reductions in vol 
after V-E Day. But B.& H. plans a ™ 
add new products to its prewar lines ai C 
keep on growing. 


It is currently arranging to buy t 
Defense Plant Corp. the 240,000-sq.! 
factory erected to house a war-creatt 
department. This plant makes lens 
for all manner of military and nav 
optical needs—field glasses, telescop 
periscopes, fire contro] apparatus, ™ 
other units that still may not be me 
tioned even in a whisper. Bell ! 
Howell’s president, Joseph H. McNabo 
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WELL FELLOw—the boss—after you 
get to know him. And everyone in 
the plant knows him now. He knows 
them, too, for they get together regu- 
larly in the pages of their own company 
house organ. It’s surprising what a dif- 
ference it makes in employer-employee 
relations to have this common meeting 
ground. Makes a fellow feel like he’s 
an important part of an industrial fam- 
ily—not just a number on a time card. 


The value of the inter-organization 
house organ is being demonstrated in 
hundreds of the country’s progressive 
organizations both large and small. 
Many of them have found that with a 
Davidson Dual Duplicator they can 
produce it right in their own plant at a 
much lower cost . . . and get a better 
job at the same time. 


Also, with the Davidson, they’re 
producing their own letterheads, en- 
velopes, office forms, confidential re- 
ports, shipping tags, advertising folders 
and booklets in one or more colors, 
and many other items ordinarily pur- 
chased outside. 


ieee... 


hat’s me and f= VN 
the boss! 


ties iT 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 


With a Davidson you're always cer- 
tain of clear, sharp impressions from 
first to last . . . excellent halftone work 

. accurate register . . . fast, econom- 
ical production. And anyone in your 
organization with average mechanical 
intelligence can learn to operate it. It’s 
surprising how quickly a Davidson will 
pay for itself through actual savings. 

Remember . . . the Davidson is the 
one machine that provides five different 
methods of reproduction—from paper 
or metal direct offset plates (make them 
yourself), photographic offset plates, 
type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. 
The most practical and economical 
method of reproduction is available 
for each job—and only a Davidson can 
give you all this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION e@ 1034-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Offices in Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 


son 


FREE! Let us help you start your 


company house-organ 


For those whose experience in such 
work is limited, we have prepared a 
booklet which covers the subject 
quite thoroughly. Based on the ex- 
perience of successful house-organ 
editors, it tells how to organize 
employer-employee management 
and editorial staffs—how to plan 
the magazine—type of material it 
should contain—departments—etc. 

We have also made up several 
dummy samples of different types 
and sizes, from a single sheet to a 
saddle-stitched book, suggesting 
ways of laying out the book for most 
economical production. 

Write for it today on your com- 
pany letterhead. There’s no obliga- 
tion. ° 


Of particular interest for 
FOOD PRODUCTS @ DEPARTMENT STORES @ PHARMACEUTICALS 
FACTORY AIR CONDITIONING @ BACTERIA CONTROL @ TEXTILES 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGES @ ART GALLERIES @ FILM PROCESSING 
HOSPITALS @ OFFICE AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS @ LIBRARIES 


| 
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calculates that this plant 
only 25% of the COMPariy’s posh 
lens requirements, leaving Y teal 
from the company’s Britis! sybga 
and 25% from outside « 

Prewar volume of the 
into three broad clas 
motion picture cameras a Project 
(Filmo) produced 68% of sales, » 
professional (Eyemo) 22%. Only} 
came from professional equipment 4 
includes Standard Cine me. 
cameras and projectors, p 
technical equipment such a 
automatic printer on wh 
studios produce practicall; 
positive film shown in U. 
and the high-precision per! 
by all the major makers of 
e Movies for Amateurs—Gir 
contribution to amateur photograph 
came in 1923—the eye-level, hand-helf 
spring-driven motion picture came 
This boosted the company int » big bug 
ness, with orders for 10,000 units 
$200 apiece in the first year—more th 
the plant could produce. Events hy 
vindicated B. & H.’s shift in its empha 
from the professional to the amatey 
market. Where Hollywood used ¢ 
have more than 150 major customex 
today it has less than a dozen. 

American wartime advance in opticd 
science has been so great (BW —May)) 
"44,p48) that McNabb sees no danger 
in German competition even if the 
Allied program for disarming Germany 
should unexpectedly spare that nation’s 
optical industry. He is going ahead con 
fidently with two miniature still camer 
intended to replace:the German Leica 
and Contax which practically monopo 
lized the high-price prewar market. 

B. & H. also has some remarkable 

amateur movie cameras ready for after 
the war. Best bet of the new line for 
producing volume is a turret-type, mag: 
azine-loading camera that takes 8-m 
pictures on 16-mm. film by exposing 
half the width each of the two time 
it goes through. 
e Slide-Film Projectors—Also coming 
up is a line of slide-film projectors. A 
greatly improved sound-on-film pr 
jector for amateurs is only awaiting the 
green light. 

Basis for McNabb’s confidence in hi 
company’s ability to compete is its am- 
bitious research program. B. & H. re 
search activities even before the war had 
a budget of $500,000. 

Advent of war production increased 
the scale and broadened the scope. ! 
the past three years, annual outlays have 
hovered around $800,000. 

Lens making has advanced more 
the past four years than in the previou 
50. B. & H. scientists say that American 
lens grinding is now better than the best 
Europe ever attained. Processes have 
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UTS LIKE THE THRILL OF YOUR FIRST DATE /” 


EMEMBER what a thrill that was... your first date? 

It was one of the big moments in a lifetime! And 
that’s just about the same thrill you’ll have after the war in 
the home the building industry is planning for you. It will 
be designed and built for the needs of your particular 
family—for a life of increased leisure and comfort. 
One of these things that will make new and modernized 
homes better will be the new and improved line of Gold 
Bond Building Products made by National Gypsum Com- 
pany. High-efficiency Gold Bond Rock Wool will permit 
you to live more comfortably the year around and save 
money on fuel bills, too. Whatever the exterior finish, 
Fireproof Gold Bond Gypsum Sheathing beneath will add 
fire protection at no extra cost. Plaster walls and ceilings 
will be kept repair free and better looking longer with the 
help of the Gold Bond Floating Wall System. In all, more 


than 152 related building products... guaranteed and sold 
under the famous Gold Bond name. 

Plan now to get the thrill of your life out of postwar liv- 
ing. Take your local architect, contractor and Gold Bond 
Dealer into your confidence. They’ll be able to show you 
many ways to plan right and build right. And when they 
suggest Gold Bond Materials, you'll be getting the best! 
National Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, New York. 


BUILD BETTER WITH 
GOLD BOND 


Wallboard ... lath... Plaster...lime... Metal Products 
Wall Paint ... insulation ...Sound Control 
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BOONS TO THE BRAINS OF A NATION 
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TOPS IN LOOKS AND PERFORMANCE, the “Ace’”’ Statement Machine 
incorporates every factor for safe and accurate operation, plus such Allen 
specialties as visible dials, automatic clear signal and fast keyboard. For state- 
ments, bookkeeping, adding and statistical work .. . available on priority. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


Makers of World Renowned Business Machines 


When final victory releases capacities now devoted to war production, Allen's entire resources will resume 
the manufacture of 10-Key Calculators, Portable and Standard Adding Machines, Bookkeeping Machines, 
Cash Registers, Statement Machines and All-Purpose Office Machines, electric or hand operated. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


401 W. Town St., Columbus 8, Ohio 


EBC 


been refined until now, ¢ en jp 4. 
completely mechanized be ae 
does as much work as toy) yea, 
prize exhibit is a room in 
people replace 150 forn 

do the same job rather We 
efficiency is the best pos ible oy... ae 
that successful comp: = 
cheap foreign wage levels js not ; 
dream. zz 
e Lens Coating—B. & H 
the process of lens coat 
working on it four years b«fore ¢h, 

The firm has developed COatine : 
which it claims super P 


and thereby increases _transpareng 
6% to 10% per surface. es 
Thus, a coated lens with) six sy, “5 
is 36% to 60% better than a 
coated lens, and ten-surface leng bY 
binoculars and telescopes are |, 
better. In terms of pract 
utility, this permits seeing for a 
of hours earlier in the morning 
couple of hours later at night, th 
ing four useful hours to the seeing 
The civilian possibilities are 
limitless, ranging from eyegla 
astronomical telescopes. 
As soon as factory construct 
again permitted, McNabb plans t 
another building of about the sa 
alongside the 240,000-sq. ft. DPC » 
he is trying to buy. But the com 
postwar program is so ambition 
not until it has built up the entire § 
acre tract adjacent to the DPC ; 
does it expect to vacate the four 
Chicago buildings in which it i 
manufacturing. + 
e Pointing With Pride—McNabl 
1917 bought out the stock interest 
Bell, who was originally owner of t 
ing theatrical troupes. Albert S. H 
vice-president now in his late 60's 
vented the first item in the compa 
line, and although semiretired is cor 
sidered the industry’s dean of prod 
design. 
Proud as they are of their amateu 
camera-projector development, the 
war production record, and half a dozer 
other major achievements, Howell 
McNabb are proudest of something that 
goes back into the earlier history of th 
film industry. Most of its mechani 
standards of film handling, film m 
ment, and film perforation, they clain 
have solidified on B.&H. standar ¢ 
Most interesting to the investment \ 
analysts are the company’s sales a! | 
earnings figures released this week f 
the first time. Total sales were $9,56"- 
000 in 1942; $17,465,000 in 1943; $] : 
678,000 in 1944. Earnings in 19- 
before taxes were $1,557,000, after taxes 
were $626,000; in 1943, $2,202,000 ane 
$700,000; in 1944, $2,538,000 and 
$628,000. 


Coating eliminates the stray wll PE 
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e Lyon’s facilities for efficient 
production ofsheet metal parts, both 
steel and aluminum, have helped 
hundreds of firms speed war pro- 
duction. The 3800 war contracts 
we have handled to date include 
a wide variety of parts and sub- 
assemblies for aircraft, ships, guns, 
mobile units and tanks. 


We are looking for war work until 
victory is won. Facilities include 
modern equipment for perforating, 
blanking, forming, drawing, assem- 
bling, enameling, annealing and 
lacquering. Complete tooling facil- 
ities in all plants. 

Investigate utilizing Lyon facili- 
ties plus 44 years of experience in 
sheet metal fabrication to help 
you meet schedules on your 
vital war products. 


WHAT ABOUT POST-WAR? 


Write on business letterhead 
for book ‘'Craftsmen in War 
Production.’”’ 


METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Genera! Offices: 410 Madison Avenve, Aurora, Illinois 


Sales and District Offices Manned by Experienced Engineers 
; in All Principal Cities 


ona d nt 


Reduce “Time Out” 


for Upkeep with 


Torrington Needle Bearings 


Helping keep tools and machinery on the job with less 
time out for maintenance is all in the day’s work for 
Torrington’s light, compact and efficiently lubricated 
anti-friction Needle Bearings. That’s why you find them 
on wheel pivots of tractor plows...on moving parts of 
mowers, milking machines, duster blowers, harvesters... 
and on hundreds of other tools and machines where 
“time out” for upkeep would mean lost production 
and money. 

Perhaps your equipment can be made to do more and 
better work... give you longer trouble-free service under 
prolonged and rough usage. Send for our Catalog 30-A 
on Needle Bearings. It’s packed with data on types, sizes, 
capacities and applications to the tools and machines 
used in an amazing variety of trades and industries. 
There’s no obligation: why not send for it today? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 +» TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


Boston Philadelphia Detro Cleveland Seattle 
Chicago Los Angeles Toronto London, England 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 


I Be 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new fede, 
regulations affecting prioritie 
price control, and transportati 


Increased Civilian Supply 


From now until Sept. l—or through « 
= . aul 
1945 marketing season—the hog sup, 


price is increased from the present $125), 
$13 a cwt., Chicago basis, for good » 
choice butcher hogs, all weights up to * 
Ib. In making this increase, OPA ha; » 
nounced that the national fall pig poal | 
been set at 37,000,000 head, 18% boi. 
than the number raised last fall. Crop aa 
for 1945 feed production are nearh "Sef 
higher than last year’s actual acreage, » 
also 240,000,000 more bushels of com » 
now available for livestock feeding thay , 
year ago—enough to take care of the a 

tional hog produce. 


© Tire Chains—Manufacturers of tire chai 
for farm tractors may produce under 194: 
1946 quotas 120% of the farm tractor t 
chains shipped by them during 1944. Quo: 
of chains for passenger and commercial 

hicles are ol mee . (WPB Order L-2 

as amended.) 


© Twine—Individual applications for the i 

portation of not more than one carload, 
about 40,000 Ib., per applicant of handma 

twine from Haiti for civilian use may k 
made to WPB on Form WPB-1041, unde 
General Imports M-63. 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


The U.S. armed forces will again hay 
turkey for their holiday dinners as a result 
of a War Food Administration order set 
ting aside 100% of the hen turkeys mar 
keted in April, May, and June, as well a 
1945-crop turkeys marketed in the late sum 
mer and fall. The order, in effect Apr. § 
will operate until all the turkeys needed ar 
acquired; it applies in all plants of author 
ized processors in the turkey area. (WFO 
106.) 


@ Farm Machinery—WPB has cut allocation 
of controlled materials for the production of 
farm machinery in the second quarter of 
the year to 195,000 tons against a net use of 
256,000 tons in the first quarter. The 
amount allotted for repairs remains un 
changed. 


Relaxed Resi. ictions 


Procuring agencies may now authoriz 
contractors to purchase from other contrac: 
tors, who had been engaged in the samc 
major program but whose contract has been 
terminated or modified, idle or excess ma 
terials up to their contract requirements for 
use in that program. Previously, this pnvi 
lege was limited to special items. This 4 
tion extends it to standard items as long 4s 
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uchase is made from another con- 
tor or from the procurement agency. 

tion 17, Controlled Materials Plan 2; 
ection 3, Priorities Regulation 1.) 


shtened Restrictions 


Because urgent military programs require 
. quantities of tungsten, the use of the 
‘al in high-speed tool stecls again will be 

ed. In most respects, the new WPB 
sr M-2I-j will follow closcly the te- 
ements of the old order M-21-h, re- 
sked last summer. 


Ta-WPB has established a “preferred 
er” rating pattern to channcl talc to 
kers of camouflage paint and other war 
ys. (Order M-239, as amended.) 


Tinplate and Tereplate—A _packer’s 
ota for the use of tinplate or Say eg 
pns for packing paint products has been 
duced to 60% of 1941 use for packing 
hese products. The previous quota was 
0% of 1941 use. Cans for packing motor 
js are allowed 25% of 1941 use; for pack- 
insecticides, the allowance is 100%. 
yen tinplate specifications of 0.50 or 
avier are indicated, hot dipped tinplate 
aste-ewaste may be used. (WPB Order M- 
1, as amended.) 


Metal Strapping—A pcrson may use an 
\] rating to obtain metal strapping for 
sc in carloading, skidloading, baling, and 
bundling. When strapping is used to rein- 
orce wooden and fiber shipping containcrs, 
he rating assigned for the container will 
pply to the strapping. (WPB Order P-152.) 


Domestic Mechanical Refrigerators—Bc- 
pause the stockpile of new domestic re- 
gerators (electrical, gas, kerosene) has 
dwindled to 38,000, WPB will grant pur- 
hase certificates for them this spring and 
summer only for the most essential military 


nd public health needs. 


* Tubes—To control second-quarter produc- 
tion of tubes made for civilian passenger car 
and small truck tires, WPB has ordered that, 
unti] July 1, manufacturers may make none 
of these tubes in sizes 6.00x16 and 6.50x16 
without specific authorization from WPB. 
This ruling is designed not to stop produc- 
tion, but to keep it in !ine with tire inven- 
tories in these categories. The Rubber Bu- 
rau expects to save 1,000,000 tb. of carbon 
black a month for heavy-duty truck and 
bus tires by this measure. (Appendix III to 
Rubber Order R-1, as ms £4 


* Controlled Materials—Under CMP Regu- 
lation 4, as amended, the present blanket 
pemission to sell certain types of aluminum 
and copper materials on Z-1E orders is re- 
placed by provisions requiring specific au- 
thorization before sale. The total amount of 
duminum that can be obtained from all 
warehouses is limited by another amend- 
ment. No one may place orders for delivery 
from one warehouse stock in any month 
that aggregates more than 10,000 Ib. of 
sheet, strip, or plate: 4,500 Ib. of wire, rod, 
and bar; or 3,000 Ib. of tubing, extrusions, 
or structural shapes. The amounts allowed 
on any one order are also limited. Small 
free deliveries of stainless steel are reduced 
from 1,000 to 300 Ib., and deliveries on 
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That's the job Torrington Bear- 
ings are doing throughout the 
nation’s busy steel industry. 
Above, for instance, you see one 
of many gigantic continuous hot 
strip mills whose critically 
important back-up rolls depend on chrome nickel steel 
Torrington Bearings. That means sustained trouble-free 
operation ... efficient anti-friction performance . .. more 
tonnage output because of less time out for maintenance. 


That’s typical of Torrington Bearing performance on 
heavy machinery in all sorts of industry...on bridges, 
cranes, dams, machine tools...on virtually any mechanical 
unit where heavy radial or thrust loads must be handled 
efficiently and reliably. 


And it’s why, when builders or users of heavy-duty 
equipment have an anti-friction problem, routine or unusual, 
they ask Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division to design 
and build bearings to solve it for them. The cooperation 
of our engineers is at your disposal, and at no obligation. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH 21, INDIANA 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER 
NEEDLE + BALL 


For your applications requiring 
light weight, compact design, 
and maximum performance ... 


ths OSTER MOTOR 
has the features that “fill the bill” 


HOUSING — Die cast, open or totally enclosed. 

FINISH — Black, baked enamel. 

BEARINGS — Single, shielded ball bearings. Bear- 

ing housing fired with steel inserts. 

— Furnished with metal graphite or 
raphite brushes of ample size to assure 

unusually long brush life. Phosphor bronze or 

beryllium copper brush springs. 

WINDINGS — Available for operation on 12, 24 

or 115 volts, in shunt, series and split series types. 

MOUNTING — Available for either base or flange 

mounting. 

MODIFICATIONS — Motors can be furnished with 

etc 


| shaft tensi finishes, leads, . 
Blotors can also be furnished foc gpecstign 4 


BRUSHES 
electro 


in 
high ambient temperatures and high altitudes. 
All ratings and data are approximate. 


M-18C 


John Oster Mfg. Co. 


ISCONSIN 


CEPARTMENT B-1 


BIG 2¢ WORTH 
in your postwar business ! 
That’s right...2¢ a dayis the ap- 
proximate average cost to run a 
G-E water cooler! BIG 2¢ worth 
in employee efficiency and good 
will, Plan now to install enough 
of them to serve everybody 
in your postwar 
business. 
General Electric 
Co., Section $862, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


“FT Ts 


GENERAL £2 ELECTRIC 
WATER COOLERS 


Z-lE orders are restricted to steel in in- 
ventory more than 120 days. 


@ Steel for Chemicals Industry—Use of 
steel for maintenance, repair, and operating 
supplies for the chemicals industry has been 
limited in the second quarter to 80% of 
the quantity used in the corresponding quar- 


charge the ceiling prices p; 
castings when used by th 
nance. Up to this time, th ae 
be charged only if the ca . oe 
items to be used for combat purpoc,. 
@ Tires—Wholesale ceiling p: 
thetic rubber tires sold for 


IN 


al 


ter of 1944. (Direction 1, Preference Rating cept farm tractor and farm i; nent t 
Order P-89.) were cut on Apr. 15. Retail ceiling .. 
were not changed at that tim t OPA, 
Price Control Changes pects to announce decreases soon, 7 937 as 


action partially revokes inc: 


ISCS 


Because a survey concludes that last sum- May granted to cover higher manufac, long ¥ 
mer’s 24¢-a-pound imcrease over the mill costs, principally due to the industry’, , 9 
ceiling prices of June, 1944, for cotton print version from natural to synthct Sber ' 
cloth (BW —Aug.26'44,p84) was too high, , . E The st 
OPA has substituted - 1 }¢-a-pound a © Wheat Futures—Specific maximum Pnve a VO 
i ill tees Gli het of ° sales of wheat futures at futures ™ 4 an 
bleached cheesecloth and gauze items have — me poe opt bc OPA. The 7. a 
been added to the print cloth yarn group °Cu'mgs. Starting Apr. 19, include on dh 
psig lies meee dt.cclinn 146 a B chandising markup of l4¢ ~ owd * 
hight dome oboe! ceilings Whea proces mission merchant's charge of li¢ on Ke 
sors’ and distributors’ prices are based on wrest er a rerk anes it the termi os | 
markup over cost, the reduction on print rm nt 5 Revised Reo ee ery \men Pre 
cloth yarn fabrics will be =— along to the : q eB tock P 
ultimate consumer. Retail prices on cheese- S | yd utth 
cloth and gauze items will not increase, urpiuses ing up 
since they are subject to dollar-and-cents CPA tak Bebd cote ex; a fonday 
ceilings. ‘The order includes an adjustable ribyiout yr perme 2 eter 

2 lowing items that have been 
provision for producers who apply for in- reall re th 
ays : ; plus by the services: small plastic foot were 
dividual price increases before May 14. te ne edie Aflered by i of $I te 
Amendment 25, Revised Price Schedule ro 6) at DP 
KS : (Order 48, Supplementary Order 94 the list 
35, Amendment 32; Regulation 118; Order 15-pal Salt “i ebeinenan . a hs scala 
36, Supplementary Order 86.) )-gal. stee uoyancy type Uruins, offer specu 
7 PSP ie. ’ by the Navy (Amendment 1, Order 3 nent. 
@Steel Castings—A new OPA ruling permits Supplementary Order 94); two special- The 
manufacturcrs of steel castings produced to wrenches, in new condition, offered by th followit 
Navy or federal (Ordnance) specifications to Navy (Order 47, Supplementary Order 94 had no 


MILITARY AERIAL PICKUP EXPRESS 
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Hoisted into position with hydraulic pumps, a ready-for-action T-9 tank SH ny 
hooked (above) to the belly of a Douglas C-54 Skymaster, and is all set for flight the 
within 6 min. Useful for getting heavy fighting equipment into battle quick, in 
the method was developed by the Douglas Aircraft Co. and the Army's Ai 
Technical Service Command. First the tank turret is lifted into the ship, then yy 
the rest is affixed to a special rack. To load a 105-mm. howitzer with 16 or 
rounds of ammunition (weight, 57,000 Ib.) takes eleven minutes longe fe 
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| The stock market has been quick to 
ve a vote of confidence to President 
suman. Veteran Wall Streeters will go 
, far as to say that the speculative 
owd has shad the bad taste to be a 
tle too enthusiastic over the change 
the White House. 
Price Averages Rise—The averages of 
tock prices—for the industrials, rails, 
bid utilities—started this week by push- 
ng up to the highest levels since 1937; 
fonday’s transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange, at 2,500,000 shares, 
sere the highest in ten months. Gains 
of $1 to $3 were scattered all through 
the list with blue chips and _ volatile 
speculative issues about equally promi- 
nent. 
The session on Friday of last week, 
following President Roosevelt's death, 
had not been so boisterous, but it had 
been a big one. After a slow opening, 
with some price weakness noticeable, a 
wave of buying started in the utilities 
the like of which hasn’t been seen since 
the 1929 crackup. The day’s trade came 
to 1,800,000 shares. 
¢ Utilities in Demand—Speculators had 
decided overnight that they could stir 
up a market in holding company shares, 
a type of security that has had only a 
moderate public following since the 
early New lers started agitation re- 
sulting in the Public Utility Act of 
1933 with its so-called death sentence. 
Trading in utility stocks had totaled 
only 140, shares the day before; on 
Friday it mounted to 750,000. Nine of 
the ten most active issues were domestic 
utilities, and seven of these nine sold 
for less than $15 a share. And, of the 
750,000 shares traded in the utility 
list, volume of 485,000 was accounted 
for by these seven under-$15 issues. 
* More Than S$ ion—Had not the 
old-line industrial favorites performed 
well along with the cats and dogs, it 
would not have been a market to inspire 
much confidence. But there is more to 
: the market than a wave of speculation 
ly. in the depressed utilities. 
Air There is a continuing pressure of 
en ivestment funds for emp ent. 
sf Many are seeking a storm cellar for 
protection against the inflation they 
fear will come in the wake of the war. 
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arket Displays Confidence 


Averages of stock prices reach the highest levels since 
937 as Truman succeeds to presidency. Rise of old-line industrials 
ong with volatile issues shows activity isn’t all speculative. 


And, perhaps as important as any, there 
is the proximity of victory in Europe— 
a factor that was never clearer than it 
was while Monday’s session was mark- 
ing up its striking gains. 

@ Called “Truman Market”—Truman’s 
speech to the joint session of the House 
and Senate on Monday came at a time 
when the market was showing signs of 
getting tired after its headlong rise. 
Consequently, the slowing down toward 
the close of the day was attributed by 
market analysts more to profit-taking 
than to anything in the address. 

The Street was, in fact, prone to call 
the spurt in prices and activity the 
“Truman bull market.” 

e Peace Stocks Active—Some shopping 
for “peace stocks” is typified by sud- 


a” 


& 


= 


den interest in rayons and finance com- 
panies. Many investors are content to 
acquire “good names” as may be judged 
by gains running from two to more 
than three points in Allied Chemical, 
Chrysler, du Pont, Eastman Kodak, In- 
ternational Harvester, and Westinghouse 
Electric on Monday. 

There has been another wave of buy- 

ing in the larger distilling companies 
which was inspired by current spectacu- 
lar earnings. 
e Tips Followed Blindly—Alongside 
those more or less studious reasons fo: 
interest in the stock market, there is 
the speculative following that obvi- 
ously tes been increasing in size for 
months. Most members of this get-rich- 
quick crowd, leading brokers report, are 
buying on “tips” just as blindly as ever 
did another generation of gamblers 15 
and 18 years ago. 

There is a feeling that follow-the 
leader money is bidding prices of indi- 
vidual issues up so rapidly that air- 
pockets must inevitably be created in 
the market. On the other hand, high 
margin requirements prevent sharp price 
rises from signaling the danger they 
once did; a large part of the market is 
for cash, and cash buyers don’t neces- 
sarily dump—unless they get downright 
scared. 


“ae <e 


INVESTMENT CORNER FOR HOMEMAKERS 


In a cozy nook of the Schenectady (N. Y.) Savings Bank is a new “Home Plan- 
ners’ Library” where depositors study how best to invest their savings after the 
war. Its decor a far cry from traditional bank furnishings, the room has 400 
volumes on home building and decoration, and a “librarian” who doubles as 
construction consultant. The bank, which took in $5,000,000 more last year 
than in the previous one, reports the service ‘is paying off in new business. 
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Odlum in Hudson 


Atlas Corp. executive's 
stock purchase revives reports 
of possible merger or financial 
tie-in with Graham-Paige. 


Rumors about management changes 
at Hudson Motor Car Co, come as 
regularly as spring just before the annual 
stockholders’ meeting on May 20, but 
the entry of Atlas Corp. and financier 
Floyd B. Odlum into the picture lent 
a new spice to this year’s reports. 
¢ Price Rises Sharply—L. Boyd Hatch, 
Atlas executive vice-president, has_re- 
vealed purchase of 50,000 shares re- 
cently in the open market, accounting 
in major degree for the rise in Hudson 
stock from a 1945 low of 143 to last 
week end’s price around 24. It isn’t 


known whether Odlum will follow up 


this purchase, which represents some 
3% of Hudson’s 1,558,000 outstanding 
shares, but some Wall Street brokers 
believe that the Odlum, interests have 
been buying Hudson heavily. 

Detroit immediately recalled that 
Odlum headed a syndicate which ac- 
uired control of Graham-Paige Motors 
do . last summer (BW—Aug.12’44, 
p72). It was hypothesized that even if 
a merger of the two companies were 


not in prospect, the financial tie might 
lead to Hudson’s capacious shop’s mak- 
ing bodies for the advanced new 
Graham car that company intends to 
build (BW—Oct.21'44,p19). 

e May Have Some Basis—If Odlum 
moves. into Hudson as he did into 
Graham, the perennial rumors of man- 
agement change may finally have a basis 
in fact. For no sooner had the deal in 
Graham been made than the Odlum 
group installed a new chairman. 

This pattern of action lends more 
substance than heretofore to the usual 
Detroit stories. This year’s crop fol- 
lows the pattern of the past in predict- 
ing a proxy fight to depose Hudson’s 
president, A. E. Barit, and other board 
members. 

Investor’s Reader, published by Mer- 

rill Lynch, Pierce, Tenner & Beane, 
significantly pointed out that Barit and 
eight others of the eleven-man_ board 
are company officials, and said officer 
domination of the board was opposed by 
stockholders who feel that a supersales- 
man top executive was preferable to the 
business management-minded Barit. 
e Awaiting Proxies—Neither confirma- 
tion nor denial of the reports is likely 
until after proxies are sent out for the 
May meeting. But if the past is prece- 
dent, the meeting will once more be a 
quiet affair, newsworthy mainly because 
none of the reports of possible changes 
will be proved true. 


CHANGE IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Coming into a Pacific base with a shipload of troop reinforcements is a fortune 
in small change—a third of a million dollars worth—to be doled out on payday. 
Always paid off in U. S. currency, most members of all services insist on plenty 
of coins, essential for post exchange purchases, and handy for buying up both 
Nipponese and U.S. special invasion money—principally as souvenirs. 
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Seaboard on Bly 


Sale of rail system, 
May 31 will bring it to the fy 
stages of long receivership 
old stock to be wiped out 


One of the final steps to temig, 
the almost 15-year-old receivership 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway (j 
now definitely slated for May 3| , 
that day, on the platform of the Toad 
station at Portsmouth, Va., the ¢) 
Seaboard property—subject to $15, 
000 of underlying liens—will be , 
posed of at foreclosure sale in acy, 
ance with a federal court order, 3 , 
upset price of $70,000,000. 

e Nearing the Windup—The only , 
maining reorganization steps will } 
court confirmation of the results of #j 
sale and the completion of such routiy 
chores as the writing of new mortgag 
and the issuance of new securities. - 

Such matters, it is now estimate 
should be completed by late summé 
Wall Street thus expects the Seaboy 
—not the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Px 
& Pacific as many had anticipated earl 
(BW—Dec.16'44,p66)—to be the ne 
important rail system to emerge fron 
the protection of the bankruptcy cours 

Thé 4,177-mile Seaboard system ; 

one of the major connecting tail link 
between North and South on the At 
lantic coast. About 40% of its mileage 
however, is actually located in Florida! 
It was thus very badly jarred by the 
bursting of the Florida land bubble in 
1926. It proved the first major mal 
casualty of the post-1929 depression, be- 
ing forced into the bankruptcy courts 
in December, 1930. 
@ Leanest of Lean Years—Few rail s+ 
tems have ever suffered as Seaboard did 
in the early 1930's. By 1932, its rev. 
enues had slumped to as little as 45' 
of their 1926 levels, and in the same 
year it managed to earn only 7% of it 
fixed charges. 

Not until 1937 did Seaboard’s tev- 
enues actually rise to levels approxima: 
ing 60% of those disclosed just ten 
vears before. Even by 1940, despite 
the general stimulation of traffic by the 
war abroad, gross had only expanded 
some 13% further. 

In the years immediately following 
1932, not more than 50% of annual 
charges was earned by the system at an 
time, and more often coverage within 
the 7% to 35% range was actually 
the rule. 
¢ Maintenance Outlays—In those years, 
however, net earnings were being s- 
verely restricted by the extraordinan 
outlays which the receivers had to make 
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—a path which leads to the etter flexthle shafts made by S. S. White 
—flexible shafts for power drives—flexible shafts for remote control. 


Surely and steadily through the years the volume of 
S. S. White flerible shafis used in the aviation, automotive, elec- 
tronic, machinery and other fields, has grown to millions of feet 
annually. And the hundreds of applications in aircraft, motor vehicles, 
tanks, ordnance, signal corps, naval and other war equipment attests 
the contribution of these shafts to the Victory effort. 


Over this path Industry has also come for the competent coopera- 
tion of S.S. White engineers in applying flexible shafts to specific 
requirements, 


Industry’s engineers will find the latchstring to S.S. White’s door 


always = For information about flexible shafts or for engi- 
neering cooperation in applying them, write vs. 


DEPT.G, 10 EAST 40th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
FLEXIBLE SHAFTS + FLEXIBLE SHAFT TOOLS + AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 
SMALL CUTTING AND GRINDING TOOLS + SPECIAL FORMULA RUBBERS 
MOLDED RESISTORS + PLASTIC SPECIALTIES * CONTRACT PLASTICS MOLDING 


ONE OF AMERICA'S AAAA INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 


purchasing them for investment. They are not offered for sale and this 
announcement appears as a matter of record only, 


$15,000,000 


Pan American Petroleum 
& Transport Company 


234% Sinking Fund Debentures 
Due April 1, 1965 


The First Boston Corporation 


April 10, 1945 


These Debentures were placed privately through the undersigned with certain institutions 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation ef an offer to buy these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


} $50,000,000 
New York Power and Light Corporation 
First Mortgage Bonds 2%% Series due 1975 


} Dated March 1, 1945 Due March 1, 1975 


Price 102%% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is 
circulated from only such of the undersigned and other dealers as 
may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 

HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


BLAIR & CO., INC. GLORE, FORGAN 4 CO. OTIS & CO. 


. Naren te ne FR we 


(INCORPORATED) 
L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. WERTHEIM & CO. 
- A. C. ALLYN AND COMPANY H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY 
| INCORPORATED INCORPORATED 
ESTABROOK & CO. HALLGARTEN & CO. 
PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
DICK & MERLE-SMITH DEMPSEY & COMPANY 
IRA HAUPT & CO. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 


April 12, 1945. 
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fer maintenance work Previously 4 
ferred. Over $60,000,000, in fai 
been = to rehabilitate the prop 
since the receivers first took over ‘\ 
the neamess of release from bankry 
is in large part a result of the rehabjis 
hon program. 

Since 1940, the building of ,.. 
military camps in Seaboard’s area. 4 
war's temporary elimination of the J 
ous competition from trucks and steap 
ships, and the flow of war niateric| > 
mi itary personnel over its linc; hay 
brought about a sensational increay ; 
both freight and passenger busines 

By 1943, because of the se factor 
gross revenues were up to levels jg 
twice those reported in the previo 
record-year of 1926. 
© Rehabilitation Pays Off—Due to i 
previous heavy rehabilitation expen 
tures, the system has been able q 
translate a large part of the recey 
gains in revenues into net railway oper 
ating income. It was able to report j 
1943 that fixed charges were cover 
twice over, along with earnings 
$65.49 on its preferred shares and 4 
most $5.50 on the common. 

Last year the road didn’t do so wel 

although revenues ran somewhat abovyg 
even 1943’s high levels. Higher oper 
ing costs and taxes took their toll, anf 
maintenance expenditures also 
creased. Nevertheless, Seaboard wa 
still able to show profits above th 
1926 level and earnings almost $1.5 
per share on the common stock. 
e Allowance Made for War—In the 
organization plan approved by the cour 
and the Interstate Commerce Commi 
sion expected to be consummated late 
this year, cognizance is given to th 
artificial factors that have been causin 
the road’s recent performance. 

Under its provisions, therefore, al 
the old stock and even a part of thd 
road’s junior funded debt are to be wipe 
out entirely. Most of the other bon 
issues are also to receive drastic treat 
ment, since under the new sctup Sea 
board’s over-all capitalization is to bk 
cut from around the $300,000,000-mari 
to but $196,870,000, and annual fixed 
charges are to be sliced from $9,400,00 
to only $1,746,000. 
© What the Big Board Shows—Howev«r, 
judging from present prices of virtually 
all Seaboard’s Big Board listed issues, 
holders have reason to be vastly pleased 
over the job the reorganization mat- 
agers have now all but accomplished. 

Especially gratified, for cxample, 
saath he the holders of its 6% fist 
and consolidated mortgage bonds. They 
are now selling at around 624% of pat, 
compared with a price of as little 4 
13¢ on the dollar in 1932, and but 5¢ 
on the dollar as recently as five years 
ago. 
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10usly F 


M fact, } 

phe, Holyoke Water Power Co. 
VET, A gh 

bankrupsfillinaw sells electricity and steam, 


tehabils 


ut canals still provide industrial 
nergy and financial strength. 


of Man 


atea, tf 
— ‘e The waterwheel, long since eclipsed 
fe op »y steam and electricity as industry’s 
itenie any 


inain source of power, has not yet been 
pushed into complete oblivion. 
In New England, particularly, this 


nes hay 
NCTease . 


u > 7 %s 

. rs ancient mover of machines (refurbished 

. a with technical improvements) is still 
Cis Wy 


jive and kicking. And some important 
Massachusetts mill towns have lately 
been regretting that more water power 
hasn't been available for their factories. 
+A Significant Project—Biggest of New 
England's hydraulic-powered cities to- 


Previoy 


ue to it 
expend 
able ty 


a. day is Holyoke, Mass. It can boast of 
all the Holyoke Water Power Co.’s 44-mile, 
IM three-level, 140-foot wide canal system. 
ing d That pone (with present capacity of 
and ,jmg ome 42,000 hp.) has been providing 


water power for a large segment of the 
city’s manufacturing plants ever since 


re, its construction almost a century ago. 
opera Holyoke, in fact, actually owes its 
oll. anim existence to the waterwheel. The town 
so ing came into being in the 1840's only be- 
rd wa cuse a syndicate of Boston manufac- 
ve th turers finally decided its location was 
- ¢) fg the best on which to utilize fully the 
; power of the Connecticut River. 

the re This Boston group organized the Had- 
e cout ky Falls Co., turned over to it the 
mmim approximately 1,200 acres that now vir- 
d lateqm tually comprise the site of the present 


city of Holyoke. 

¢Canals and Raceways—The Hadiey 
Falls Co.’s first undertaking was the con- 
struction of canals and raceways to bring 
water power to those sections of the 
development not located on the river’s 
banks. Its engineers soon had that job 
completed. They built with skill and 
foresight, and the original construction, 
without consequential change, com- 
prises the canal system used today by 
the Holyoke Water Power Co. 

Due to a business panic and other 
fnancial troubles, the privately owned 
Hadley Falls Co. had but a Hae life. 
In 1859, the Holyoke Water Power Co.., 
sues 2 publicly owned corporation, was 
ased™m formed to take over the property. 
nan Following the lead of its. predecessor, 
hed. Holyoke Water Power has sold factory 
iple,fm™m sites, has constructed large factories for 
first™ sale or lease to the textile, paper, and 
hev™m™ other trades, and has sold or leased 


to the 
ausin 


re, al 
of tha 
wipe 
bond 
treat 
» Sea 
to 
‘Mari 
fixe 
), 00 


ever, 
ually 


pat,a™ Water power rights. Currently the com- 
; a pany has about 100 lessees under water 
3¢M power indentures. 

asf *Electric Power, Too—The Holyoke 


Water Power Co. has not been content 
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THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 


MARCH 31, 1945 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . ....... +++ $ 98,770,702.25 
United States Government Obligations. . ... 254,777,753.50 
Geet Gocmsities 2. ce cece Ce tee ee 9,982,705.19 
Loans and Discounts ...... okie <4 = 4 74,103,315.66 


Investment in Banking Premises. ...... - 1,550,000.00 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
OE COG 66 ok WAS here One Oe ea 716,205.93 


Accrued Interest 6 @- 8. 3 62.. 0. 26 eS 6.'D 1,004,623.59 


Ce BOGS 6s ew as Oe lee Ss 0 oe 289,131.06 
$441,194,437.18 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock. . « « « + «+ « $ 9,000,000.00 
Surplus. .... eeeees 9,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ..... 2,586,038.54 $20,586,038.54 
TEE 60 6d a6 6 bed eles ee 3,646,841.69 
Dividend on Capital Stock Payable May 1, 1945 196,875.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit ....... 716,205.93 


Accrued Interest and Expenses. . . . . 2. + « « 1,035,182.82 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . .... 440,658.57 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits. . . . . . $308,432,502.28 


Savings Deposits ...... 43,878,524.60 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 14,675,127.84 


U. S. Government War Loan 
pa rae 47,586,479.91 414,572,634.63 


$441,194,437.18 


Contingent Liability on unused 
loan commitments ..... $41,573,554.82 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 
$68,294,576.04 are pledged to secure trust and public deposits, 
U.S. Government War Loan account, and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


1845—ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR-—1945 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


to depend on its origi)! Prope 
alone for earnings. Moy: \9 with 
times, it has become a pro cer of, 


tric power as well as watir powe 
sides its canals and what nains of 
inherited realty holdings, i+ owns , 
of electric generating plants which, 
ply power to many large » anufactys 


in the Holyoke area in aduition ty 
. af . “ 
ing care of the total power req 


ments of two suburban n Licipal 
tric systems. 

In recent years, the company g 
has become a supplier of stcam to jy 
plants. Additional steam-p: \ICing faq 
ities have been purchased this year , 
the concern is now reported to be 
ting up a central heating system to og 
a large part of the city not heretof 


reached by steam lines. 

A similar water power-real estate 
velopment company, the Society q 
Establishing Useful Manufactures, , 
ganized by Alexander Hamilton in 1% 
to found Paterson, N. J., had to th; 
in the sponge some time ago (B\\ 
Oct.23'43,p113). But Holyoke Way 
Power Co. has proved to be a disting 
profitable enterprise ever since it y 
started. 

e The Dividend Record—Only ty 
(1869 and 1870) have Holyoke Wa 
Power stockholders failed to rece 
yearly dividends. Except on two og 
sions,’ also, dividend payments on 
original $100-par shares ranged betwee 
$10 and $75 throughout the 1860-193 
period. And in 1924, when addition 
stock was offered for sale to stockhol 
ers, a melon was cut for their benef 
since their purchase rights actually y 

accorded a value of $140 per each 

share involved. 

In 1938, the old stock was split 1 
on a 10-for-1 basis into $10-par share 
Since then dividends have dropped fror 
the earlier levels. Only 2%, or 2) 
quarterly payments have been the vogue 
though yearly earnings for some tim 
have been running in the $1.43-Sl4 
range. This year, however, because of a 
extra disbursement, dividends alread 
have amounted to 64% on the shares 
e What the Holders Have—Jhe com 
pany’s past liberal dividend recor 
doesn’t appear to have greatly harme 
its finances. Cash assets on Sept. 3) 
1944, for example, were more than fou 
times the current liabilities reported 
Total assets then, including propertt 
valued at-$7,200,000, exceeded $8,500, 
000, and stockholders had almost 

7,200,000 stake in the business, 0 
an equity of $29.57 per $10-par share 


BRANCH BANKING CURBED 
Expansion of intercity branch bank 

ing in Michigan, a bitterly argued issuq 

for more than seven years, has finall 
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ih How often do you write 
wt the same thing more than once? 


In your business— 


r 2 OU can cut the cost of repetitive writing simplifies your distribution and customer 
dhor —whether it be names, numbers, descrip- contacts, saves on shipping and billing. 
fey tions—in fact, any information whatsoever. ; ’ : ; ; 

S14 P Here is versatile equipment to aid you in 
eo Addressograph is the modern method of every department that puts information on 


alread doing the tedious and expensive job of writ- 
ing repetitive information in both small and 
large offices and factories—does the job with 


paper. Wherever time or money are important, 
Addressograph proves its service through 


> com 


recor : savings. 

eal speed, accuracy, and economy. 

t. 30 Addressograph methods are sim- Our Research and Methods Department 
n fou a fo aa ‘a plicity itself. And Addressograph will gladly work with you—show you how 
orted a a flexibility enables it to be utilized | Addressograph simplified business methods 
Dperty : i. with any system or routine. are being used by others in your field—both 


, 500, 
ost 
ss, 0 


Addressograph helps speed _ large and small. Telephone our local office or 
factory production, slashes cost write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
of writing business records, tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


a Addressagraph 


FRADE -Mahe AIG US PAT OFF 


Prices of band model Ahan begin 
at $12.50; electric models at $177.50. SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
Illustrated is the Class 1900 Addressograph. Adéressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addreassegraph-Multigraph Corporation 


Sed ae NE me 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy 
these securities. The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


$84,000,000 
Reading Company 
First and Refunding Mortgage 3% Bonds, Series D 


To be dated May 1, 1945 To be due May 1, 1995 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the 
Interstate Co ce Commissi 


In the opinion of Counsel, these Bonds will be legal investments for 
savings banks in California, Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Obio and Rhode Island. 


Price 101.87% and accrued interest 


The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement is circulated from only such of the undersigned and 
other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 


oTis 4 CO. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER A. G. BECKER & CO. 
(INCORPORATED) INCORPORATED 
CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY PHELPS, FENN & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 

SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY,INC. SHIELDS & COMPANY 
WERTHEIM 4&4 CO. H.M.BYLLESBYANDCOMPANY COFFIN & BURR 

INCORPORATED INCORPORATED 
BURR & COMPANY, INC. IRA HAUPT&CO. DEMPSEY & COMPANY 

KEAN, TAYLOR & CO. AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH 
BAKER, WEEKS & HARDEN R. L. DAY & CO. 
GRANBERY, MARACHE & LORD KALMAN & COMPANY, INC. 
E. M. NEWTON & COMPANY REYNOLDS & CO. 


SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 


April 13, 1945. 


been prohibited by the 
Existing banking chain 
to continue, but new 
created. 

Branch banking becaie q \j;, 
issue when codification 0 bank \,, 
1937 left a loophole ope: for a 
tion of intercity chains. [he \,i 
National Bank was promptly forme: 
cluding offices in Lansing. Grang j 
ids, Saginaw, Flint, Mars)vall, and | 
Huron. 

Small city bankers, fearful thy 
Michigan National would open }, 
them, pressed for a change in the 
They were backed by maui city bg 
and opposed actively only by the \y 
igan National group. 

A bill closing the loophole failed 
pass in 1939, was vetoed in 194] (py 
Oct.18’41,p69), and did not px 
1943. A majority finally approved 
this year, and Gov. Kelly signed } 
April. . 

Under the new law, no bank 
open new offices beyond 25 miles org 
side the county of its present y 
ofice. Permission has to be obtyis 
from the state banking commissioner 
enter another city qualifying 
those limitations. 

An exception is provided for { 
benefit of sparsely settled Upper Pen 
sula points. The bill provides that { 
county boundary limitation can 
waived if the new location lies witl 
25 miles of the old one, and if no bs 
exists in the municipality for which ¢ 
new office is planned. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ VOICE 


Although some of the replies pr 
ably did sting a bit, executives of Al 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp. profess sat 
faction with the results of their f 
survey of stockholder opinion. 

Among the comments of nearly 3,3 

shareholders (out of 12,000) who 1 
sponded to questions were such tidbi 
as these: “The survey seems stupid 
“All annual reports are dull.” “Lab 
is a man, capital is a mouse.” “The U 
needs only one vice-president, how con 
you have so many?” “It’s easy in b 
times to omit dividends, but never 
cut in the president’s salary.” 
Topics which the respondents ind 
cated they would most like to have é 
cussed in the company’s 19+4 annu 
report were: the corporation’s 1945 ou 
look, its position in the steel industn 
dividend policy, earnings, and reseat 
and new products. 
Less than 20% thought that the co 
pany’s annual reports had been oti 
than satisfactory in the past, but © 
had not yet learned that their compa 
is the sponsor of a Sunday night mé 
program. 
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Now — while you are plan- 
ning your electrified kitchen 
—watch out for that coming 
electrical ill, Wire-itis. 

Plan your wiring for full, efficient operation 
of not just a few, but ail needed appliances — 
refrigerator, range, dishwasher, garbage dis- 
poser, exhaust fan, and a dozen others. And 
don’t forget ample wiring service for other 
major improvements, such as air-conditioning, 
advanced heating, laundry devices, television. 


— 


GENERAL OFFICES: 25 Broadway, New York City 4 
CHICAGO OFFice: 20 North Wacker Drive 6 * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


A, QZ, 
Check G Ce LaIC 


Your electrical future won’t stop at a Toaster — 


Dnt Kak Filia 


Your electrical contractor knows postwar 
Wire-itis is likely to be costly in expensive alter- 
ations. Don’t delay—make a point of it to go 
over your plans with this authority now! 

Manufacturers! Your electrical plans too may 
foretell postwar Wire-itis. Before they get out of 
the blueprint stage talk with your consulting or 
plant power engineer, electrical contractor or 
power salesman. 

Remember —foresighted wiring will be far 
cheaper than the “wait and see” kind. 45293 


Failure of wiring to meet expanded peacetime needs 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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PRODUCTION 


End of Patent Deal Jolts Radio 


Direct and more decisive role in U. S. manufacturing of sets 
is gained by Philips, Dutch producer of tubes and other equipment, 
through break with RCA and decision to do own licensing. 


The nation’s radio manufacturing in- 

dustry was thrown into a turmoil of 
uncertainty last week by announcement 
of the termination, effective July 1, 
of all licenses issued by Radio Corp. of 
America under the United States pat- 
ents of N. V. Philips Gloelampen- 
fabrieken (Philips Incandescent Lamp 
Works Co.) of Eindhoven, Holland~ 
Europe’s largest manufacturer of radio 
and lighting equipment, which since 
the war has been operating in the 
United States (BW—Feb.26'44,p26). 
e Handles Own Licensing—After July 1, 
said the announcement of Philips’ 
American trustee, Hartford National 
Bank & Trust Co., the Dutch com- 
pany will handle its own licensing in 
this country. Thus will end a patent 
deal under which RCA and Philips 
have enjoyed reciprocal licensing rights 
for two decades. 

Some 700 or more patents are in- 
volved, and appraisal of their _im- 
portance to the radio industry varies. 
Admittedly, however, firms attempting 
to operate without use of the Philips 
— would do so only under severe 
randicap. 

Its pentode tube, for example, is 

widely used in radio receivers for ampli- 
fying weak signals. Many of its other 
patents involve important improvements 
on basic design of radio tubes or cir- 
cuits. 
e RCA Dominance Reduced—W hat lies 
back of Philips’ decision to take licens- 
ing matters into its own hands after han- 
dling them through RCA is a matter 
of rife speculation in the radio set man- 
ufacturing business. 

One fact is indisputably clear: From 
now on Philips will be in a position to 
exercise a direct and more decisive role 
in the American industry, and RCA’s 
own dominance in the field is reduced. 
From now on, a manufacturer who 
might have figured on getting a pack- 
aged patent deal from RCA for the 
production of a new model radio may 
well find it advisable to see Philips, too. 
e Trade Disagrees on Effect—In that 
situation some in the trade profess to 
see grave danger, for Philips has long 
operated on cartel principles, springing 
from its production controls. Thanks 


72 


to these policies, Philips before the war 
was able to boast almost exclusive con- 
trol of the set market not only in 
Europe and the East Indies but also in 
Latin America, where many a U. S. pro- 
ducer looks hopefully for postwar sales. 

Others in the industry, including 
RCA, profess not to be perturbed by 
the Philips move, and they laugh at 
fears that U.S. producers may be forced 
to hew to the Philips price line on ex- 
port sales. They point out that Philips, 
in its American operations, is subject to 
the antitrust laws, which the Dept. of 
Justice is now vigorously enforcing with 
an eye to preventing any misuse of pat- 
ents aimed at price or market controls. 
Furthermore, Philips operations have 
already come under government scru- 
tiny, being the subject of one report to 
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the Kilgore Senate « 
tigating patent control. 
¢ No Surprise to RC. —Pphjj 
stated that it intends t Ps 
sonable licensing policie 
the trade feel that Phili 
backward to avoid a long nd exp, 
wrangle in the courts 0. jts * 
Some of the more important ~ 
have been partially invali ted ig § 
land. 

Still, the question persists of 
Philips made its abrupt al: nouncem 
According to RCA, the iiove wal 
unexpected but was dctinitely { 
shadowed by a so-called “terming 
agreement” which RCA and Pphj 
concluded in 1941. This agreement) 
vided that only those patcnts gran 
either company up to Mar. 3], jg 
should be included in the licen 
arrangement and by the terms of ¢ 
agreement Philips lost exclusive Tights 
use RCA patents and to grant gj 
censes in Holland and clsewher 
Europe. 

However orthodox and expected { 
Philips pronouncement may be m 
to ya stories continue to circyj 
in the industry that RCA and Phi 
were engaged in attempting to ng 
tiate a new agreement at the very tix 
the break came, that in forcing the isg 
Philips hopes to enhance its tradi 
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FOR NARROW AISLES AND SHARP CORNERS 


An auxiliary dolly on casters solves the problem of long units that are 4 
unbalanced load if hauled lengthwise on industrial trucks, that can’t cle 
aisles if carried crosswise. A steel fitting bolted to the platform of the Elwe 
Parker power truck provides for a pin connection to the dolly which can 
either pushed or pulled through narrow aisles or around corners. Original 
designed for landing mat strips, the unit can be modified for other load 
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TILL THE JAPS SAY “UNCLE” 


AMERICA bounced back hard in this 
war against the Japs, and the boys who 
led the rebound were United States 
Marines. 

Ever since Guadalcanal the Marines 
have proved that boys from Kokomo, 
the Ozarks and the Bronx—when 
steeped in Marine Tradition, skilled 
with Marine training—are doggone 
good fighters. On beachhead after 
beachhead—then in jungle after jungle 
~—they were far outnumbered by the 
Japs. But not outfought! 


On they go, those Marines, on land 
and sea and in the air... outsmarting, 
outshooting, outkilling the enemy — 
till the Japs say “Uncle.” 


sure. Most of the thousands of 


Internationals. And most of the thou- 
sands of bulldozing tractors they use 
are Internationals, too. Trucks and 
tractors—vital weapons in this grim, 
modern war! 


But proud as we are that Harvester 
has been able to make equipment rug- 
ged enough to fight with the Marines, 
we know that the real fighting machine 
in this march to Tokyo is the Marine 
himself. What a machine! All speeds 
forward...none reverse. Tough... rug- 
ged...smart. A superlative fighter. A 
superb citizen. 


We proudly salute those boys from 
Kokomo, the Ozarks and the Bronx, 
who are fighting up to their glo- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


They have good equipment, Be rious motto—Semper Fidelis. 


trucks they use, for example, are 


gens . Big 4 4 F . 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 


WHERE 
THE MARINES FOUGHT 


From Guadalcanal the Marines 
started marching in giant strides 
toward Tokyo— sweeping clean 
the stepping stones to Victory. 

The Russell Islands, Segi Point, 
Viru Harbor, Rendova, Vangunu, 
Rice Anchorage, Enogai Point, 
Munda, Vella Lavella, Choiseul, 
Empress Augusta Bay. 

On to Tarawa, the island that 
the Japs said coulda’t be taken. 

CapeGloucester. Then Majuro, 
first pre-war Jap territory to fall 
to U.S. fighters. Roi, Namur, and 
other islands in the Kwajalein 
atoll, 

Eniwetok atoll. The Marianas 
—Saipan, Guam, Tinian. Peleliu, 
in the Palau Islands. And Iwo. 

Closer ... closer to Tokyo. 


+ for Victory... Power for Peace 


Westinghouse has more marvels in store 
for you—from lamps. 


. A glowing tan—all year round from 
an RS ee the self-contained sun- 


lamp that needs only to be screwed into 
any portable or bathroom fixture. 

. .. A radiant heat lamp that sends a 
soothing warmth to fatigued and aching 
muscles. 

. .. And healthier offices and homes with 
Sterilamps whose ultra-violet rays actu- 


ally kill air-borne bacteria. 
All this—and lighting too. 


Better See-ability—the Westinghouse word that means the right light in 


the right place is the precision tool that welds design, 
material and workmanship into the complete whole. And 


Westinghouse can provide better See-ability for 


you with Fluorescent Lamps that stay bright 


and last long. 


R SEE-ABILITY HERE 
_..---PUTS HORSEPOWER HERE 


All over the country— in stores, offices and homes as 


well as factories— Westinghouse is making every seeing task easier with 
Fluorescent Lamps that are genuinely efficient, bright and long-lasting. 
Your Westinghouse Dealer has these lamps in stock now. Install 
Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamps and have better See-ability—at once! 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 


Lamp Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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“~HOUSANDS of 
getting more W rk done at lower cost because © 
advanced research of Philco engineers in developing 

rougher, more powerful storage patteries- Philco has 
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uunting on pressure from 
-htened :anufacturers to help swing 
€A into .ome new eventual deal. 
One Patent Threat—Regardless of 
nat influence over American set pro- 
ction Philips may be able to exert 
_ yirtue of its patent position, it does 
nid one potent threat over U.S. man- 
rers-the threat that it may go 
to set production in this country. 
While company executives disclaim 
ny such interest, they are on record 
< being “optimistic regarding our fu- 
re in the electronics field in this coun- 
.” And in that field, North American 
Philips Co. served has a big tochold. 
In plants at Dobbs Ferry and Mt. 
emon, N. Y., and at Lewiston, Me., 
t is turning out industrial and medical 
Kay apparatus, radio equipment, and 
wngsten and molybdenum products for 
he war effort. And recently it acquired 
ontrol of Amperex Electronic Corp., 
Brooklyn. Amperex, like Philips, holds 
icenses to use various RCA patents. 
Deal Made in 1925—The patent deal 
vhich will terminate July 1 was initi- 
uted in 1925 between Philips on the 
one hand, and RCA, General Electric 
o., and Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
o. on the other (G.E. and Westing- 
house held major interests in RCA at 
e time, vesting in RCA their radio pat- 
ent rights.) It involved reciprocal licens- 
ing, which meant that Philips had the 


psition, 


erican companies in Holland and 
certain other European countries. It 
also covered all radio patents obtained 
by either group during the life of the 
agreement, such rights to run for the 
lives of the individual patents. 

¢ Exclusive Rights Yielded—In 1934, 
pursuant to the 1932 consent decree 
which divorced RCA from Westing- 
house and G.E. (BW—Nov.30'32,p10), 
the American parties relinquished their 
right to be the exclusive licensees under 
the Philips patents in this country. 
This gave Philips the power to grant 
licenses to other U.S. manufacturers— 
a power it has never exercised. It also 
gave Philips the right to operate in 
the United States. 

Three years later RCA obtained the 
nonexclusive right to sublicense other 
manufacturers in this rg and it is 
through this medium that Philips pat- 
ents now are being widely used by the 
industry. (Because G.E. and Westing- 
house were parties to the original 44 
ment, however, they continued to hold 
direct rights to use the Philips patents 
in this country—and like RCA, still do.) 


DUNKABLE MATCHES 


Details of the size and precise nature 
of the waterproof matches that are be- 
ing furnished all branches of the armed 
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exclusive right to patents of the three 


forces (BW —Jul.1’44,p48) were dis- 
closed this week by the Diamond Match 
Co. which developed them initially for 
the Army Quartermaster Corps. 

Length of most of the wooden 
matches is identical with that of every- 
day kitchen matches—2; in.—but 
many of them are being produced in 
a space-saving, lvs-in. midget size for 
emergency kits such as those carried in 
life rafts. 

Unlike previous so-called waterproof 
matches, developed to withstand the 
high humidities of the tropics, the war- 
time models need not be dried carefully 
before use, but can be dunked in fresh 
or sea water for as long as eight hours, 
shaken vigorously to free them from 
drops of water, and lighted immediately 
on any dry surface by friction. 

Explanation of their imperviousness 
to water is a transparent film, applied 
by special dipping equipment to the 
business half of each match, whose un- 
disclosed formula has been lent, royalty- 
free, to competitive match makers. 

Current production at Diamond’s 
Oswego (N. Y.) plant which has been 
under way since Dec. 7, 1943 is at a 
rate in excess of 10,000,000 a day. Since 
waterproof matches require 90 min. 
to manufacture, as compared with 60 
min. for standard matches, postwar pro- 
duction will be contingent upon con- 
sumer willingness to absorb extra costs. 


Seek Fabric Test 


Drygoods retailers ask 
textile chemists to develop a 
better method of evaluating fire 
risk than new law prescribes. 


The ink was hardly dry on California’s 

new law prohibiting the manufacture 
or sale of cloth, draperies, or garments 
containing synthetic fibers that would 
“make such fabric . . . more highly 
inflammable than cotton cloth in its 
natural state” (BW—Feb.24'45,p72) be- 
fore the state’s fire marshal asked a re- 
vision. 
e Test Method Prescribed—He would 
prohibit the manufacture or sale in the 
state of any garment or wearing apparel 
containing any cellulose nitrate product, 
and any garment or wearing apparel 
made from “a fabric or textile that will 
flash, ignite, or blaze within | min. 
when placed 1 in. over an electrical 
element that is adjusted to generate a 
temperature of 400 F at a point | in. 
above the element.” 

In addition, the California marshal 
asked that the law prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of any garment or wear- 
ing apparel made from synthetic fabrics 
or textiles and having a pile or brushed 


Postwar automobile tires may well 
be a combination of synthetic and 
natural rubber, with the tread of 
Buna S, now known as GR-S (gov- 
ernment rubber, styrene); the carcass 
of natural rubber; and tube most 
probably of butyl. 

Because of improvements both in 
the synthetic itself and in the fab- 
ricating technique, wearing quality of 
synthetic rubber tread has shown en- 
couraging improvement. GR-S has 
shown increasing resistance to abra- 
sion. If this trend to greater effi- 
ciency continues, GR-S conceivably 
might surpass natural rubber for 
tread. Whether comparative costs 
will be in line is still a question. 

e Heat Still a Handicap—Such have 
been the advances in tire manufac- 
turing techniques that today’s all- 
synthetic passenger tire is regarded as 
being 90% as good as the prewar 
natural product (BW —Mar.31’45, 
p60). Not as much can be said for 
truck tires, where heavier sidewall 
construction, necessary to handle the 
greater weights, prevents diffusion of 
internal heat which synthetic rubber 


Rubber Combination for Postwar Tires 


’ vehicles. 


still cannot withstand as well as can 
natural. 

More and more synthetic is being 
used in truck tires, however, partly 
because of dwindling natural stocks 
and partly because of improved per- 
formance of synthetics. For example, 
15 months ago the popular 10.00 
x20-in. truck tire was made en- 
tirely of natural rubber; today it is 
65% synthetic. 
eSome Unknown  Factors—Buty! 
rubber appears definitely slated as the 
tube material of the future, for it is 
less porous and thus holds air better 
than does even natural rubber, tire 
men say. Limited production and 
demands from other segments of the 
rubber industry have restricted butyl’s 
use in tubes primarily to military 


Economic factors, including com- 
parative costs of natural and syn- 
thetic, and government policies as to 
maintenance of a synthetic rubber 
industry, will affect the ultimate ex- 
tent to which synthetic is used. But 
tire industry leaders are convinced 
synthetic rubber is here to stay. 


What do you mean 


ANNUAL COST? 


“T mean that portion of the yearly expense of owning a 


structure that is affected by first cost, maintenance and 
repairs, and the number of years of useful service, 
whether it be your home, your neighborhood church, 
school, office building or the new pavement for Main 
Street. 

“The durability and strength of concrete insure long 
life and low maintenance expense for such construction 
as well as for hospitals, factories, warehouses, power 
plants and for bridges, roads, streets, airport runways, 
waterworks and sewerage systems. 

“Because concrete gives low annual cost it’s the 


best buy for private or public construction.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A4c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 


surface unless such fabric oy, +, 
have been treated with 
flame-retardant solution a 
marked with a warning la 
the flammable nature of { 
fact that the garment ha 7 
with a flame-retardant, an | the ,. 
mum life of the treatmen! when 

jected to laundering and *, 

Similarly prohibited would }, 
dolls, stuffed animals, or s 
containing any of the mat 
stances mentioned above ich | 
be easily ignited and ther ontrih; 
to the bodily injury of a child, 
© Better Test Sought—Me anwhile . 
to be caught unprepared for a p 
rash of similar state mea: . the X 
tional Retail Drygoods A: asked } 
American Assn. of Textile Chemist 
Colorists to appoint a special commit: 
to develop a test method for the ey, 
tion of comparative fire hazards of yy 
ous textile materials for consume 
in a manner more sound and scients 
than that outlined in the Proposed re 
sion of the California Law. 

At a_ recent meeting of ¢ 

A.A.T.C.C, committee,  specificatic; 
for suitable test apparatus were agre 
upon tentatively, and  arrangemen 
made with several laboratories to , 
operate in the project. 
@ Major Problems Encountered—Th, 
the seven-man committee knows it ; 
up against a tough job is evidenced | 
its recent first informal report. T| 
committee observed that the tem 
“more highly inflammable than cott 
cloth in its natural state,” as used i 
the California law, further complicate 
its work. , 

Cotton in its natural state can assun 
many forms in textiles. For instance 
the committee commented, there cat 
be no comparison made between t! 
rate of burning of a heavy duck mate 
rial to that of a lightweight cottor 
flannel. Many cotton fabrics will ignite 
the report observes, but probably no 
flash or blaze within the specified time 
since the ignition takes places in th 
form of smoldering of the fabric, an 
such smoldering will sometimes con 
sume the entire specimen. 

The problem, as the committee sec 
it, appears to be to devise a method 
evaluating comparative samples of cot 
ton and other textile materials. 


PROBLEM MEASURED 


An idea of the dimensions of the 
Bonneville Power Administration's 1 
evitable postwar power surplus problem 
(BW-—Jun.3’44,p38) has been given by 
final figures on consumption of power 
from the Bonneville-Grand Couiee 
power grid during 1944. 

The two giant hydroelectric power 
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nts delivered around 6,218,000,000 
iwh, to war plants and military estab- 
yjshments last year. Much of this load 
will be lost when the war ger fold up 
or are di istically cut back, unless new 
customers for the power are found. 
During 1944, private utility systems 
increased their purchase of Bonneville 
wwer for redistribution, taking 1,932,- 
0,000 kw. to help meet peak loads. 
Publicly owned utilities bought 822,- 


900,000 kwh. 


, 


New Plane Engine 


Continental’s individually 
cast cylinders in in-line power 
plant may provide high degree 
of manufacturing flexibility. 


The possibility of a line of aircraft 
power plants with a high degree of 
manufacturing flexibility is seen this 
week following the announcement of a 
new liquid-cooled, in-line engine having 
individual, rather than cast en bloc, 
cylinders. 

‘Word of the new engine comes from 
Continental Aviation & Engineering 
Corp., a subsidiary of Continental Mo- 
tors. It is now in limited production 
after about 15 years of research. 

¢ Can Be Lengthened—Engincers point 
out that cylinders cast individually can 
be added in pairs on the V-type power 
plant as far out as desired, simply by 
lengthening the crankshaft and crank- 
case. Theoretically, the addition of each 
pair of cylinders to the length of the 
engine will increase power output in 
fairly consistent, although somewhat 
diminishing, stages. 

Advantages of weight-saving appear 
inherent in the new engine as well. In 
the 12-cylinder, 60-degree inverted 
V-type which was announced, 2,100 hp. 
is developed with only 1,640-Ib. weight. 
¢ Advantages Claimed—Continental en- 
gineers claim several noteworthy advan- 
tages for their engine, which is named 
the “Skypower” and will be catalogued 
as the I-1430. Stresses and strains at 
maximum load are said to be reduced 
by the individual cylinder arrangement, 
and refinements in barrel and cooling 
jacket are said to result in better cooling 
characteristics. Service and repair appar- 
ently are facilitated. 

The I-1430 is built for use with turbo- 
supercharger. Design is intended not 
only to obtain sea level output at high 
altitudes, but to step up ground boost 
as well, 

Indicative of the flexibility of the en- 
gine is its ability to run in either direc- 
tion, when mounted in pairs, with the 
change of a single part. 
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Slashes Costs on 


‘Materials Handling in 


Field and Factory 


Hyster is a name for a complete line of 
products that continue to make cost-cut- 
ting news in materials handling. 

On construction jobs Hyster equip- 
ment goes hand in hand with “Caterpil- 
lar” track-type tractors, for Hyster is the 
world’s largest maker of tractor winches 
and exclusive producer of winches, cranes, 
logging arches and other auxiliary pro- 
ducts for “Caterpillars”. 

In factory and warehouse, Hyster in- 
dustrial lift trucks take the headaches out 
of materials handling. From the small 
unit (2,000 pounds capacity) to the giant 
straddle truck (30,000 pounds capacity) 
Hysters cut costs by hoisting, moving, 
stacking and transporting loads quickly 
and efficiently. All models are equipped 
with pneumatic tires and are gas powered. 

Hyster is a good investment in ma- 
terials handling equipment. Hyster saves 
time—-saves manpower—saves money. 


Hyster Company, Portland 12, Ore., Peoria 3, lll. 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal World Cities 


HYSTER 


FOR ANY LIFT OR PULL 


Order 
ANCHOR FENCE 


at Pre-war Prices Now 


(ree Anchor Fence now and get the benefit 
of pre-war prices . . . plus Anchor service in 
expediting erection . . . plus exclusive Anchor 


features found in no other chain link fence.. 


For example, deep driven ‘‘Anchors” hold 
Anchor Fence permanently erect and in line in 
any soil or weather . . . yet permit it to be re- 
located without loss if your plant area changes. 
Our big Industrial Fence Catalog is packed with 
information, illustrations, diagrams and ideas— 
and it’s yours for the asking. Anchor Post Fence 
Co., 6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Nation-wide Sales 
& Erecting Service 


Unmistakable — obvious — effec- 
tive — cobblers used this sign for 
years to attract trade. Is your 
product identified so unmistak- 
ably? The effective presentation 
of your trademark or name is im- 
portant for sales appeal, protec- 
tion and prestige. 

A Kaumagraph Product, with the 
automatic or manual touch of a 
hot iron, may mark your product 
with trademark or other identifi- 
cation, faster, better, cheaper, 
more attractively. Planning ahead 
is sensible, so why not send us a 
sample of your product to mark 


KAUMAGRAPH 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Carbide-Grinding Wheels 


Newest wheels for grinding hard 
carbide tools to suitable cutting angles 
and high finish are Buckite-Impreg- 
nated Grinding Wheels, developed by 
the Connecticut Research Foundation 
and manufactured by the Bridgeport 
Safety Emery Wheel Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Instead of hard and expensive 
diamonds in their composition to cut 
the scarcely less hard carbides of tung- 
sten, tantalum, titanium, columbium, 
and other elements, the wheels are im- 
pregnated with comparatively inex- 
pensive Buckite, a recently developed 
and diamond-like form of carbon, com 
bined in an unrevealed way with quartz 
sand. Cutting quality is said to com- 
pare with that of a diamond-impreg- 
nated wheel and to be even superior 
because the new wheels do not load 
up with steel particles ground from tool 
shanks during the sharpening of their 
carbide tips. 


Replacement Brake 


When the working rule that 1 sq. in. 
of braking surface is required to stop 


every 40 lb. of weight in an automotive 
vehicle reveals that a truck, tractor, bus, 


or trailer is going to need larger brakes’ 
to handle increased wartime loads 
safely, the Power Brake Co., Inc., 1506 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., is 
prepared to expedite the change-over 
with its new Sure-Fit Replacement 
Brake. The mechanism comes as an 
assembly consisting of an externally 
threaded spider to be bolted on to an 
existing axle flange and an internally 
threaded bracket carrying brake shoes 
with extra inches of braking surface, an 
air chamber (left), a cam, and a slack 
adjuster to be screwed onto the threaded 
spider. 

Since the bracket can be screwed out 
or in to bring the brake shoes into line 
with a brake drum of increased width 


and capacity, and it is no | 


ST Neoy 
sary to remove an axle flange ang tewd 
it in a new position to ac imodat 
wider brake assembly, considerable tin 
and expense can be saved Once rm 

THINGS TO COME 
Home heating is thought } 


some scientists and enginccrs to be 
on the brink of a change in tech. 
nique quite as profound as the 
more or less modern shift from fire 
places and stoves to furnaces and 
winter air conditioning. Boile; 
water would be replaced by tetr 
cresyl silicate, or “liquid heat,” 
which is a liquid salt capable of 
absorbing heat up to 817 F at 
atmospheric pressure without 
vaporizing into steam as water 
does at 212 F. Principles involved 
are similar to those underlying 
the use of molten salts in indys. 
trial heat treating. 

Liquid heat could be used in 
standard hot water heating sys. 
tems were there not dangers of 
overheating radiators to a point 
whére they might ignite Over- 
hanging draperies or of burning 
home dwellers seriously by acci- 
dental contact. io 


e Proposed new designs of heating 
equipment inclyde a special cen- 
tral furnace which would pipe its 
molten heat not only to a heat 
exchanger for heating radiator 
water but to an independent sum- 
mer air conditioner, a_ service 
water boiler, a cooking range, a 
food refrigerator, and possibly a 
small steam turbogenerator to 
power electric lights and appli- 
ances. There is even serious talk 
of a single compact package unit 
to do the entire multiple job at 
efficiencies and economies hereto- 
fore unachievable. 


e Few chemists, or etchers of glass 
for that matter, will mourn the 
passing of the wax bottle for hy- 
drofluoric acid which has some- 
times had a dangerous way of 
melting in summer and cracking 
in winter. The dingy dust-catcher 
is being superseded by a recently 
developed plastic bottle made ot 
tough, transparent, acid-resistant 
polystyrene and equipped with a 
dripless pouring lip for added 
safety in handling the corrosive. 
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: GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


1945 


Through Three Invasions 


SHE Go 


From an east coast port comes the remarkable story 
of the men of the crack 1006th Seabees who, along 
with their fleet of GMC amphibious “Ducks,” 

served through the thick of three European invasions. 


Receiving their “Ducks” early in 1943, they first took them 
into action at Sicily. Next came the Italian campaign with 
bitter beachhead battles at Salerno and Anzio. The 1006th 
used their “Ducks” to maneuver pontoon causeways into 
position between boat and beach at Salerno. At Anzio, using 
the same sturdy vehicles, veterans of the 1006th aided another 
crack Seabee outfit (the 579th) in driving off enemy bombers 
with heavy machine gun fire. Then, came the Normandy in- 
vasion and the toughest test of all. On D-day plus one, and 
for weeks thereafter, these Seabees and their seagoing trucks 
performed a variety of vital missions, ashore and afloat. 


In the words of the war reporter who got this story firsthand 
... “These GMC ‘Ducks’ were bombed and strafed, beaten by 
heavy seas, bounced over rough roads, and they are still going 
strong with another unit of building-fighting Navy men.’ 


get supplies to Anziob 


MORE WAR B 
‘VEST Im vicTORY . -- 8UY ONDs 


Acme news photo shows GMC 
**Ducks”’ braving enemy fire to 
eachhead., 


v 


What's the difference 
between 


a brush 


and a 
brushing 


TOOL 


indispensable part of good grooming. You use one every 
day. It pays you in satisfaction. 

The brushing tool is a MASTER WHEEL, one of many thou- 
sands of industrial brushes made by Osborn. You may personally 
never see it, but it pays you in dollars and cents—because almost 
anything you make in your plant, of almost any material, there 
are operations where an Osborn brushing wheel can help make 


your product a better one . . . better performing, better looking, 


better selling! And a lower cost product to make! Ask us about it. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


| other garment over which it is wom 


HE clothes brush illustrated at the top of this page is an 


assembly is correctly posiiioned 
reference to the brake dru), jt ; 
in place by a light bead | dens’ 
the outer threads by an ¢!| 


tric ar. 


Safety Apron Guard 


The new Bullard Apron Guard. , 
being introduced by the E. Dp, Bulle 


Co., 275 Eighth St., San } rangjs 
iad i, 

is a safety accessory with a uble pp 

pose: (1) to protect the shop aproy erch 


s. N 


parti 
jespere 
ally, 
slack 
mall 
tmas, 
aster 
a 

wasn 
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he § 
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against undue wear and tear; (2) to pro 
tect the worker against abdominal jn} 
juries caused by slipping hand to 
such as draw knives. It is made of stout 
rubberized fabric, fitted with vert 
half-round hardwood cleats which a 
designed to extend‘, approximately half 
way around the waist of the wearer. It 
is tied on after the manner of the apro 
it is designed to protect. 


ore 
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Joint-Compound Stick 


Purpose of the new Pipetite-Stik, de 
veloped by the Lake Chemical Co., 6(” 
N. Western Ave., Chicago 12, is t 


supersede the can-and-brush method of S 
applying semiliquid white lead or other 
materials to threaded pipe joints bei 225 


fore assembly. It is a pocket-sized stick 
of comparatively dry pipe compound t 


200} 
be rubbed across threads in three 
four places before pipes are joined. As 
they are screwed into position, the cor - 


pound is said to spread, fill the threa 
and provide a seal that is unaffected | 
air, water, steam, acid, gas, brine, and 
so on. Composition is claimed to 
free from lead or injurious ingredient 
and to be a good rust preventive a! 
lubricant for the threads of nuts, bolts 
and the like. Joints made with the con- 
pound, which promises to withstand 
temperature changes, deflection, ané 
pressure, are said to be readily take 
apart months after assembly. 
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erchants face problem of 


sartment store executives are try- 
esperately to catch their breath. 
ly, they get an opportunity in 
yck sales period between the 
main buying peak, just before 
mas, and the secondary peak, be- 


ter. 
yest in History—But this year 
wasn’t any slack ges to speak 
ules did drop right after Christ- 
But the decline was much smaller, 
the spring peak was much higher 
anything that might have been 
ted on the basis of past experience. 
as a result, sales in the first quar- 
nf 1945 (adjusted for normal sea- 

patterns) were the highest in 
bv (chart). 


«partment Store Sales at Peak 


inflationary pressures send spring buying to record figure 


badly depleted and unbalanced 


;, Next few months may hold key to postwar pattern. 


find. Inflationary pressures in this 
country today are unprecedented. Al- 
most five years of “national defense” 
and war have boosted consumer income 
to record levels. Available goods and 
services—outlets for the spending of 
this record income—have not kept pacc. 
Prices have been held pretty well in 
check. Result: Spendable funds in the 
hands of individuals—savings—have_in- 
creased well over $100,000,000,000 
since the beginning of 1941 (BW — 
Apr.7’45,p19). 

In the early years of the war, most 
people—through patriotic motives or 
otherwise—were content to let savings 
mount. The bogey of the inflationary 
gap had little actual effect on our 


sales were up 13%. And so far this 
year, the contrast is still more marked. 

These records have been registered 
in the face of an increasingly scrious 
inventory situation. Dollar value of 
stocks at the end of February was 5% 
below a year ago. End-of-March  sta- 
tistics won’t be available until next 
month, but are expected to show an 
even sharper drop. 
e Inventories Decline—But these figures 
don’t begin to tell the whole story. 
Prices have risen, which means that 
physical volume of inventory is down 
still further. A dollar’s worth of stock 
doesn’t begin to go as far as it used 
to—the average inventory turnover rose 
from 3.6 times in 1942 to 5.1 times in 
1944. And all of these statistics must 
be viewed in the light of the tremen- 
dous imbalance in stocks—both between 
different departments, and within indi- 
vidual departments. 

As one department store executive 
ut it: “You can’t compare a volume 
reavily weighted with such things as 
left-handed ear screws and horizontal 
bangles with one that used to consist 
primarily of such things as wool over- 
coats, percale sheets, and refrigerators.” 

For example: At the end of February, 
when over-all inventory (dollar valuc) 


is worfmtis phenomenon poses several ques- cconomy. But in the 06s year signs of was down 5% from a year ago, stocks 
) to proms: What caused the —— rush? increasing restiveness have been appar- of women’s hosiery were down 41%, 
ninal imet was the effect on merchandise ent. War bond redemptions have in- men’s clothing down 15%, and scarfs 
id tookmmntories, over-all and by individual creased. Prices which are uncontrolled— down 1%, while glove and millinery 
of stoyimm? What is the immediate outlook, real estate, the stock market—have inventories were up 9% and 18%, 
verticaimcularly in the period from V-E Day soared. Perhaps nowhere has this res- respectively. 
hich acm’] Day? What effect will wartime tiveness been so evident as in retail @ Sistens of Shirts--Statistics are not 
ely halmmges have on consumers’ buying _ sales. available on imbalance within depart- 
carer. |}fm—'s during the reconversion period, @ Contrast Grows—Between January, ments, but a checkup with individual 
€ apron beyond that, when conditions are 1941, and January, 1944, consumer in- stores reveals the seriousness of the 
mal once more? come increased 85%, department store. situation. In one store, men’s clothing 
oney to Spend—The chief reason sales only 52%. In the following year, stocks are 15% less than last year, but 
the record buying is not hard to however, while income rose only 6%, shirts are off 50%. There are no white 
tik, de. 
" THE DEPARTMENT STORE BOOM 
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NEW LO-HED CAR PULLER 
SPOTS CARS QUICKLY, SAFELY, 


ENDS A BACK-BREAKING JOB 


Hy take the chance of injuring men, 
W why wait for shifting engines? Now 
you can shift railroad cars about at will 
with one or more Lo-Hed Car Pullers on 
your siding. Just hitch a line to the car, 
loop the other end around the puller 
barrel, press a button and the car is on 
its way to the desired location. 

The Lo-Hed Car Puller eliminates a 


dangerous, back-breaking operation. It 
speeds loading and unloading, reduces 
demurrage and ends shifting charges. 

Built by the makers of the famous 
Lo-Hed Electric Hoists, the Lo-Hed Car 
Puller is a sturdy, electric hauling device. 
It has many profitable uses in and about 
the plant, too. Write now for folder giv- 
ing full details. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Subsidiaries: COCHRANE CORPORATION, FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
2520 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


Other 4 Products: &-Taylor and Perfect Spread Stokers, Marine Deck Auxiliaries, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Diamond Face Grinders 


See Your Classified Phone Directory Under “4 LO-HED HOISTS” For Your Nearest Representative 
Copyright, 1945, American Engineering Co. 


shirts at all in this s! 
fewer colored and st; 
inventory of sport 
or no decline. 

In another store, furniture » 
practically unchanged, }yut th. 
more overstuffed cha ~ 
holstered furniture than last ye. 
bined with a very shor: 4 
items—desks, dining room 
mer furniture. 

In another case, stocks of } 
are down 40%, and there are y 
or pillowcases—these are distr 
soon as they come in on adyang 
orders from customers. But th 
a few all-wool blankets and pj. 
part-wool blankets. Over-all g 
children’s clothing in this sto 
no change, but there are alny 
diapers or undershirts. 

* Looking for Quality—Perhay 
most serious imbalance is jp g 
With the end of the war in gw 
tomers with unaccustomed mg 
their pockets are no longer as wij 
buy anything in sight; they are |g 
to use their dollars—even quickly 
dollars—to the best possible ad 
they are looking carefully for | 
quality goods, goods that will ly 
wear well, regardless of price 
consequence, Meher quality meq 
dise is disappearing from the ¢ 

aS soon as it comes in sight. Sto 

port: “There seems to be some 

underground by which women fin 

when we get in a shipment. .. . lj 
an hour or two they clean us ou 

Regionally, differences show 
which are more or less to be expect 
view of the wartime shifts in popul 
and production. Nationally, the I 
ary sales index, adjusted for sea 
was 212% of the 1935-1939 av 
However, the percentage varied 
166 in New York and 167 in 
England to 256 on the Pacific 
274 in the Southeast, and 283 inT 
@ The Pinch Varies—The inventon 
ture shows a similar geographical ( 
tion. Areas with heavy wartime 
lation influx are pinched much ¥ 
than those which the war produ 
program has more or less passed 
This is true even of cities within s 
areas, such as Texas, where Dalla 
Houston stores are very short of 
plies in almost all departments, ¥ 
those in San Antonio, which has! 
heavy industry, are pretty well of 

But the problem of inventor 
ance—or imbalance—is general i 
areas. Even those sections in which 
over-all stock situation is easiest 
plagued by the same shortage of 


problem in the war-boom areas. 
e Four-Year Gain of 75%-—To 
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iResearch promises new flying comfort. 


an you imagine flying through the substratosphere— 
rough air that is vapor-thin, colder than the North 


Dallas 

irt of Ae ole—and being as comfortable as at home? 

nts, Wt This will be possible in future airliners. It is exactly 
ge e travel comfort you'll enjoy through high altitudes 
5s n AiResearch “comfort-protected” cabins. 

ral inf These will be a peacetime version of the Boeing 
which B-29 Superfortress pressurized cabin. The same 

asiest MMBAiResearch-perfected controls will lock high alti- 

e of Mitudes outside the cabin, keep the inside at an 

| 4 ™MiMaltitude far below the plane’s actual flight level. 

S. ‘ 

-To 


the ii “Where Controlled Air Does The Job" * 


9 


Pay Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Avtomatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


lacation lands of two continents 
will share in air service” 


by WILLIAM A. COULTER, President, Western Air Lines, Inc. 


Western is now busy full time carrying men and 
materials of war throughout the North American 
continent. The experience this job is bringing us 
will benefit the air vacationist of tomorrow. For 
Western Air Lines then will serve directly with 
through connections the vacation lands of two 
continents, from Alaska to South America, includ- 
ing many areas heretofore inaccessible. 

In addition, Western is taking a lead in providing 
new service to the multitude of cities throughout 
the West. That in turn means the public will have 
more air service and our men returning from war 
will have more and better jobs. 
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Even the cabin temperature will be “comfort-protected 
by AiResearch. For a system has been developed here 
to provide measured amounts of heat in cold weather, 
and cool fresh breezes when it’s sultry. 

This is AiResearch’s promise for your sky travel. But 
count on the same AiResearch engineering to harness 
air, pressure and temperatures with new devices for your 
better living on the ground. AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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THE GARRETT CORPORATION 
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“Mail order” cranes? 


ERTAINLY! If you need a new 
C jib or bridge crane, send for 
1 ‘Budgit’ Crane Assembly of 
the type you require. 


Packed in a single box, with 
complete instructions, is every 
part to build a crane except an 
[-beam, or an I-beam and shaft, 
which you purchase locally. (Be- 
cause these heavy parts may be 
acquired locally, transportation 
costs are low.) 


With any ‘Budgit’ Crane 
Assembly, a workman can build 
your crane in one hour, using no 
tool but a wrench, without drill- 
ing a single hole or machining 
a single part. 


This is no war-inspired make- 
shift but a revolutionary way of 
getting a new crane quickly— 
for, on proper priorities, we can 
make early shipment. Order 
now for present production and 
to help in your after-war com- 
petitive business. 


Write toour near- 
est Distributor or 
to us for Bulletin 
No. 355, contain- 
ing detailed in- 
formation of all 


types. 


‘BUDGIT” 


Crane Assemblies 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of “Show-Box'’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘lood lifter’ 


Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 


Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


range postwar problem, the big job fac- 
ing the store executive is to evaluate 
the forces that have been at work dur- 
ing the war. Sales in the past four years 
have risen almost 75%.In the same 
period, value of stocks on hand has 
increased about 40% (the big rise came 
in the first 18 months; they have been 
declining since). Yet the over-all vol- 
ume of goods manufactured for civilian 
consumption has been declining. 

With inventory consumption thus 
eliminated as the source of the increased 
volume of goods sold, other reasons 
must be sought. Part of the explanation 
lies in the fact that stores have stocked 
new lines and types of merchandise. 
New York’s Gimbel Bros. devotes a 
whole floor to paintings and other ob- 
jets d’art. 

Some stores have set up jewelry 

brokerage departments through which 
customers dispose of unwanted gold and 
diamonds, while the store collects a 
service charge. Others are doing a big 
business selling, secondhand, goods that 
are no longer available new, such as 
cameras, binoculars, and pianos. 
@ Many Substitutes—All of them are 
stocking—and selling—items they would 
never have considered handling in nor- 
mal times—the “left-handed ear screws 
and horizontal bangles.” Among these 
are the so-called substitute items such as 
plastic kitchen equipment, cheap rayon 
stockings, furniture with wooden springs 
(though most of the strictly ersatz goods 
are a thing of the past). Also in this 
category are the very high-priced items 
in normally low or medium price lines— 
$50 compacts or $100 purses. 

But these explanations do not ac- 
count for the entire sales rise. A major 
portion consists of uptrading—both vol 
untary and involuntary. A far larger 
proportion of high-price shoes are be- 
ing sold today, because ration books are 
thinner than pocketbooks. 

The price of the average fur coat sold 
has soared, because many women, for 
the first time, have enough money to 
pratity their desire for a and beaver. 
n many textile lines, low-end merchan- 
dise has practically disappeared so ‘that 
consumers are forced to pay $5 for pa 
jamas instead of $1.69; $15 for a house 
dress instead of $6.50. 

@ Problem Ahead—With these factors 
in focus, the postwar problem comes 
more Clearly into view. Sbjets d’art and 
jewelry brokerage may well be retained, 
but as sideline money makers. Plentiful 
nylon will doom cheap rayon stockings. 
Compacts at $50 and purses at $100 
will be white elephants when $50 radios 
and $100 washing machines are plenti- 
tul. 

But the long-term effects of uptrad- 
ing depend on several factors which 
cannot as yet be fully evaluated. Among 


THE LETTER AND THE 5p) 


New York’s restaurateur Toot 
(right) obeys OPA’s new rule th 
tailers post not only thi ceiling 
of their drinks but the potal 
tents. And the white line aro 
glass, developed by Libbey 
Illinois-Glass), tells bartender 
customer when the measure 


these are the willingness of co 
gradually accustomed by five 
affluence to high quality—at least 
they can get it—to go back t 
quality and “sen the possibilit 
demand for low quality will be » 
cient to assure the volumc 
for production of low-cost mercha 
the likelihood that manufacture: 
will be a long time dropping far «1 
from high wartime levels to permit 
turn to prewar prices for goods 
war quality; and the conceivable : 
ance of consumers to pay the } 
prices if they don’t. 

The store executive’s approach t 
postwar problem depends primar 
his evaluation of such factors 
e A Tight Christmas?—A partia 
tion of the answers may come fron 
experience of the immediate 
Most merchandisers profess to bel 
perhaps a bit wishfully—that V4 
will bring an early loosening of su 
But it w ill also begin the reduct 
consumer income from wartime ke 
The reaction of the sales curve t 
contrary pulls is the big question 

The consensus seems to be that 
won't be enough new supplies to 
over-all stocks materially, that a 
lated savings will shore up deman 
the face of declining income, “ La, . 
a while, and that, all in all, 
like a very tight Ser eae 
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The his fd say: 


“DUMONT TELEVISION IS COSMIC LEGERDEMAIN’ 


You will agree with these diminuitive stars*that television is a magnificent new art. 
And you will agree with us that television is at its best with a DuMont Television- 
Radio Receiver. For DuMont’s 14 years in the forefront of precision electronic 
pioneering give you definite assurance of sharp, clear pictures and exquisite tone... 
of dependable, high quality craftsmanship, of performance above comparison. 


* Appearing Sunday evenings on the Blue Network. Copyright 1945, Alien B. DuMont Laboratories. inc. 


ALLEN B, DUMONT LABORATORIES, INC., GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, 2 MAIN AVENUE, PASSAIC, N. J. 
TELEVISION STUDIOS AND STATION WABD, 315 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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>wW AS FAMILIAR 
END NECESSARY AS 
THE LUNCH PAIL cece 


It’s the exceptional industrial plant that fails 
to provide salt tablets for its employees. 
Only a few years ago it was otherwise. 
Salt Tablets have become an industrial 
“must” for men who work — and sweat. 


Sweat robs the body of vital salt. This 
throws the body fluids out of balance. The 
result is Heat-Fag, inalertness, accidents, 
heat prostrations. The preventive is salt 
and water — water to restore the moisture 
lost in sweat, salt to restore the saline 
balance. Water alone won’t do it. Both 
are needed, 


The easy, simple, sanitary way to provide 
salt to workers who sweat is Morton’s Salt 
Tablets available at every drinking foun- 
tain. The cost is less than a cent a man 


per week, 


In salt tablets, as with other grades and 
types of salt, Morton is the recognized 
; leader. Order Morton’s Salt Tablets and 
Ro Se from your distributor or direct- 
PA rom this advertisement. Write for free 
older. Morton Salt Company, 310 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, 
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MORTON'S SALT TABLETS 


Morton's Salt Tablets are available 
either plain or with dextrose. 


' MORTON'S DISPENSERS 

: They deliver salt tablets, one 
- ‘a ondus, le Case of 9,000, 10-grain salt 
i filled, durable. toblets - - - = - = $2.60 
800 Tablet size - + $3.25 Salt Dextrose Tablets, case 

re eof 9,000 - - - - = $3.15 
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FCC Tightens Up 


Agency cracks down 
program time ratios, holds uw 
unconditional license renew 
for six radio stations. 


The Federal Communications Cop 
mission’s “get-tough” policy took sha 
for broadcasters last week 
mission began to tighten up on station 
license renewals (BW —Apr.7'+5,p|() 
e Program Ratios Probed—(); 40) st 
tions under review, the comm; 


OK Sapa 


the com 


granted 18 renewals with no trineal 
tached; 16 were granted renewals hy 
received a letter stating that thicir ope, 
ations had been questioned, and request 


. . . 1 
ing information on purported deviatio; 


from approved standards. 

The remaining six were given temp. 

rary renewals. Final decision was reserved 
in these cases until explanation is x 
ceived of alleged discrepancies betwee, 
actual practice and representations max 
in original applications as to the rati 
commercial to sustaining programs th 
would be maintained. 
e WINS Price Questioned—F urther e: 
dence that the milder policy that pr. 
vailed during the FCC chairmanship of 
James L. Fly is at an end was provided 
by postponement of approval of the sak 
of station WINS in New York by 
Hearst Radio Inc. to Crosley Corp. for 
$1,700,000 plus $400,000 in air time 
( BW—Feb.3'45,p82), 

The commission announced that ; 
hearing would be scheduled to inquire 
into such points as value of the physical 
assets of WINS, value of its goodwill, 
and to seek information concerning the 
manner in which the purchase price wa 
determined. 

e Authority Debated—In the trade there 
was considerable speculation about what 
the commission might do if stations 
sought a showdown with FCC and r- 
fused to furnish statements showing 
future program ratios. 

Radio men point out that there is 
no legal requirement that stations must 
pledge themselves in advance to mait- 
tain a fixed percentage of their time for 
commercial and sustaining programs, 80 
long as they satisfy the “public interest, 
convenience, and necessity” provisions 
of the communications act. However, 
FCC’s authority to interpret that clause 
any way it sees fit has thus far not been 
successfully challenged. 

e Burr Sparks Campaign—Some broa¢- 
casters say that Commissioner Clifford 
J. Burr, who has aimed at getting st» 
tions to deemphasize commercialism 
ever since he took office in 1941, 3 
behind the current campaign. 
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With a fiery, corrosive exhaust breath 
of some 1200 degrees, modern high- 
powered airplane engines put legend- 
ary dragons to shame. 


But destructive exhaust gases must be 
safely carried away from plane and 
pilot—and, in many instances, har- 
nessed as power to drive a super- 
charger. 


for that purpose, Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Steel is unequailed. Its ex- 
treme resistance to heat and corro- 
sion combines with unusually high 
strength to insure safety, light weight 
and long life for exhaust stacks—the 
engine “nostrils” —and even for com- 
plete exhaust systems of thousands 
of our victory-winning warbirds. 


ENDURO is one of the Republic 
Electric Furnace Steels—and, as such, 
is one of the finest steels possible to 
produce today. 


Republic Electric Furnace Steels are 
“targeted” steels—accurately aimed 


For Fire-Snorting Warbirds 


at product and processing specifica- 
tions and rigidly held to that mark by 
the close control possible only in 
electric furnace melting. 


They are as UNIFORM, as SOUND 
and CLEAN as steel can be made. 
They are remarkably free from those 
small imperfections which can cause 
rejection at final inspection and prove 
so costly to manufacturers of items 
in which labor and machine costs are 
extremely high in proportion to ma- 
terial cost. 


Republic—world leader in electric 
furnace steels—is ready to tell you 
NOW how you can use these steels 
as low-cost insurance of high prod- 
uct quality—and as a proved means 
of obtaining maximum benefits from 
mass production methods of manu- 
facture. Write today to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division + Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES @ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department :Chrysier Building. New York 17,N.Y¥. 
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PRODUCT WANTED 


acturing. Organization 


and man 
. im position to develop, 
manufacture, advertise and sell. Royalty 
basis or any other satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 
BOX 432, Business Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Extra sharp points for easier marking — 


MOORE M4 
MAPTACKS A 


All sizes, shapes, colors. Plain, numbered ' 
or lettered. A! stationery and map stores. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO PHILADELPHIA, PA 


LE A DS as a money- 
in ing Department, 
oe wen ° Marsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three 
_ sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1", 


DEVELOPMENT 
& PRODUCTION 
of 
AIRCRAFT 


PARTS 
and EQUIPMENT 


Lavelle 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEWTOWN PENNA 


Make Stationary Equipment 
‘ig 
On EWC Mountings! 


Almost eny good piece of equipment 
can be made better by giving it mobility. 
Let our engineers work with you to de- 


velop plans for the use of EWC Wheels, 
Axles, Springs, end vongaas in your 
production. Write today 


‘or details. 


Produce Cleanup 


Consent decree breaks up 
25-year trucking monopoly in 
New York City area marketing 
of fruits and vegetables. 


The two-year effort of the Antitrust 
Division of the Dept. of Justice to break 
up the trucking monopoly that for 25 
years has been a bonanza for both re- 
ceivers and truckers serving the New 
York fruit and vegetable market was 
brought to a head last week. 

e Consent Decree Signed—A civil com- 
= charged members of the Fruit & 

roduce ‘Trade Assn. of New York 
(trade organization of receivers and 
wholesalers who buy produce from the 
grower for resale to Vocal jobbers and 
retailers), and the Market Truckmen’s 
Assn. (employer group engaged in the 
trucking business), with conspiring to 
restrict and control the distribution of 
fruits and vegetables in the New York 
market area—a violation of the Sherman 
act. 

A second document was the cure for 
the abuses—a consent decree which was 
signed by all 80 defendants last week. 
e Independents Frozen Out—New York 
City produce marketing conditions are 
peculiar to the world’s largest city. Most 
of its fruits and vegetables are received 
by railroad terminals on the New Jersey 
side of the Hudson River. From there 
most of the cars are brought across the 
Hudson on barges to piers maintained 
by the railroads on the New York side. 

Until the World War, when the gov- 

ernment took over the carriers, the roads 
were responsible for all produce until 
it reached the consignee. Loss through 
unauthorized pickups by truckers was 
substantial—so substantial in fact that 
the government ruled that receivers 
would be responsible for their own prod- 
uce as soon as it was unloaded on the 
pier. This brought produce receivers 
and truckmen together in an agreement 
that closed the piers to any but truck- 
men appointed by receivers. And the 
receivers were obligated to appoint only 
members of the Market ‘Truckmen’s 
Assn. 
e Truck Prices Fixed—Next step, ac- 
cording to the Justice Dept., was agree- 
ment among the truckmen on the rates 
that would be charged local produce 
buyers for service. 

From these agreements a situation 
developed whereby the receiver was able 
to tell the local buyer what trucker 
could deliver his produce. The trucker, 
in his turn, told the buyer what price 
he must pay for delivery. The investi- 
gation also revealed, according to the 
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Justice Dept., that rates 


er \ to a 
that kickbacks to the receiver, Sg Le 
for the “exclusive app plete ( 
truckers, became custom  enliste 

Another complaint of 0 sepal 


was that despite the high king ms conse! 
the monopoly in the bu 


: J ations 
the competitive incentive re of 
to provide prompt servi: od sta 
come this, buyers began m price 
own trucks to the piers t ed 
livery of the perishables. But jf 
this, the buyer (whose t It C 
permitted on the pier) | t 
penalty fee to association truckme Se 
e Market Pried Open—Mernin ¢ | 
lak, special attorney in Antite ble 
Division, said that the « + dod : d 

; nie 
would open the New York niarket ‘ 
buyers of produce desiring to take 4 ichigé 
livery in their own trucks, and wos 
eliminate the monopoly Sova b 
members of the associations s and 

He said the decree, among odd of 
things, requires dissoluti tural | 
Market Truckmen’s Assn., enjoins Ammriving 
fixing of delivery charges by agrecmenfiimm subst 
prohibits the practice of making ¢ farga 
livery in sellers’ trucks only or try ternal 
designated by sellers, and abolishe ster 1 
penalty fees. ust ha 
e Truckmen Split Business—[n reor,jis ret: 
izing their operations, the truck ¢-a-pl 
will separate their business into tym But t 
parts. ation 

One operation will be performandieomat 


of certain essential services for receiver 
such as the policing of produce on t 
docks, insuring receivers against | 
from theft, stacking produce for displa 
sorting, and loading onto trucks 
ond part will be 4 produce delive 
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HANDY SUGGESTION - 
Designed to boost unit sales, Sylvan “ 
Electric’s new light bulb package-H ,, 
resembling a molded egg carton—‘H 
being pretested for postwar m¢ rchanr fl 
dising. Although its bulbs may stil ; 


be bought separately, Sylvania hope: 
that virtues of the “handy-5-pack’- 
carrying ease, handy storage, les 
breakage—will induce multiple sales 
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ce to be available, at OPA ceiling 
-< to any buyer. 
>, Lends a Hand—To assure a 
ete cleanup, the Antitrust Divi- 
enlisted the aid of the OPA which, 
0 separate complaints and 30 sepa- 
consent decrees, charged technical 
ations of price regulations through 
re of truckmen to keep a base- 
od statement showing how maxi- 
m prices were determined. 


tOleo, Or Not? 


Soya butter, subject to a 
ble of conflicting rulings, is 
nied to Ohioans but sold in 
higan at 39¢ a |b. 


Sova butter is bringing lots of busi- 
sand plenty of grief to W. G. Bar- 
rd of Cleveland, whose vegetarian 
tural Foods Institute has developed a 
ving business distributing this but- 
substitute. 
Margarine or Not?—The Bureau of 
tenal Revenue has ruled that soya 
tter is oleomargarine, that Barnard 
ust have a $480 wholesaler’s license, a 
§ retail license, and must collect a 
)¢-a-pint tax from his customers. 
But the U.S. Food & Drug Adminis- 
ption holds that soya butter is not 
omargarine and that to label it as 
ch would be misbranding, inviting 
pnalties. 
A third agency, the Ohio Dept. of 
griculture, Tes charged Barnard with 
labeling his soya butter, under a 
htute prohibiting sales of colored 
igarine. 
Seeks an Injunction—Al] this is very 
fusing to Barnard. He says that 
a butter, which is made of soya pro- 


One Man’s Meat 


Genesis 1:29—“‘And God said, 
Behold I have given you every 
herb bearing seed . . . to you it 
shall be for meat.” 

When the Better Business Bu- 
reau of Cleveland objected to ad- 
vertising of meat-like products of 
soya protein, W. G. Barnard of 
the Natural Foods Institute 
used this quotation as his defense. 

The bureau objects to his fea- 


End “Signer’s Fatigue’ 


An occupational affliction usually accompanied 
by writer's cramp. This condition is common 
among executives who sign checks by hand. 


Don’t sign your life away! Time and energy are too valuable 
to waste on routine tasks that can be handled by machine— 
easily, swiftly, safely. 

A clerk using a Todd Check Signer can sign from 150 to 500 
checks in ten minutes—1,000 to 3,000 per hour. Countless hours 
of executive time can be saved and a monotonous, fatiguing 
chore eliminated. Business men, hard pressed for time, appre- 
ciate this feature but there are additional advantages just as 
important. 


SAFETY: These signatures with their intricate four- 
color backgrounds are far safer than any 


written by hand. 


CONTROL: Maximum protection against unauthorized 
use is provided by an instantly removable 
signature plate, a non-resettable meter, and 


a dual lock and key system. 


Todd Check Signers, manually or electrically operated, are adapt- 
able to every check-signing operation and any budget. They are 
available now on priority (WPB 1688). Mail the coupon or write 
today for details. 


The Todd Co., Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


turing the word “meat,” which, it Please let us have the facts about Todd Check 
contends, to the public means F: -.;  Signers and how they speed up operation, save 
flesh. : yw ee _ executive time, and increase safety and control. 

Thus far newspapers and other Mi 
advertising media have gone along 
with Barnard’s scriptural prece- 
dent and accepted his copy. 


Company. 
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FELT, ,/isres Shock 


Steps-Up Operating Efficiency of 
‘Carborundum” Portable Sanders 


Circular Felt pad, cut from 
36” squares supplied to The 
Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., by American 
Felt Co., for use in portab!e 
sanding machines. 


The business end of a flexible shaft 
sander is the abrasive head. 4 
ported by a balanced pad felt disk, 
the head is given a resiliency that 
assures greater sanding efficiency. 
Felt mounted abrasive heads make 
possible the; 
l. Sanding and finishing of 
curved surfaces as well as flat. 


2. Cushioning of shock, hence 
easing the operator's job and 
increasing overall output. 

3. Sensing the “feel” of the work 
by the operator. 

“Carborundum” Felt Sanding 
Pads are widely used in industry for 
the finishing of automobile bodies, 
airplane pe meage: and parts, ma- 
chine tool parts, rolls, castings and 
weet These pads are fur- 
nished with a renewable Felt unit 
which can be readily removed and 
replaced by the user. 

Other cushioning applications of 
Felt include utilization for grommets, 
straps and spacer pads... as back- 
ing in embossing leather .. in piano 
manufacturing for hammers and 
dampers. 

For helpful counsel, ask an Amer- 
ican Felt Company Product Engineer 
to call; or write for Data Sheet No. 9 
“Sheet Felts.” 


American Felt 


GLENVILLE, Conn. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, Dallas, Seattle, 
Les Angeles, Atlanta 


The New York Post, which has 

long nurtured the idea of publishing 
on the Pacific Coast, is finally taking 
steps west—if only for the period of 
the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization. 
e Circulation of 4,000—A contract 
has been signed with Lederer, Street 
& Zeus, large commercial print shop 
in Berkeley, Calif.—just across the 
bay from San Francisco—to print 
4,000 copies daily of the Post’s Paci- 
fic Contovenes Edition throughout 
the estimated six weeks’ duration of 
the meeting. The paper, limited to 
16 pages, will carry a New York date- 
line, and the same masthead as regu- 
lar editions, as well as all normal 
Post features except classified adver- 
tising and the comics. 

Editorial content will be pre- 
pared by reporters and editors oper- 
ating on the West Coast in much the 
same manner as the staff operates in 
New York City. Paul Tierney, man- 
aging editor, will direct the staff 
members sent out to the Coast. First 
issue will be out Apr. 23. The ap- 
proximately ten tons of newsprint it 
will take to print the extras will be 
eked out of the regular Post quota. 
© New Outlook for Coast—The Post 
hopes that its liberal editorial outlook 


New York Tabloid Invades West Coast 


will stand out in sharp 
the more conservative y; 
local papers—the Chr 
Scripps-Howard News, : 
Hearst papers, the Exa 
Call-Bulletin. Since the P. 
edition is aimed exclusive}, 
ing conference delegates and othe 
in attendance, it will not be distrib. 
uted through sidewalk news stands 
but will be on sale in the hotels and 
other places frequented by « 
Purchase price will be 1(¢, 
mal sales price for the Post 
the Rockies. 

Advertisers who want to sell thei 
products through the pages of th 
Pacific Conference Edition must pay 
$200 a page, considerably more jy 
proportion to the number of reader 
than the $500 per page paid for Ney 
York circulation. 

@ Offer Still Stands—T. O. ‘Thackrey, 
editor and general manager of the 
New York Post, says the paper has 
no intention for the present of tum. 
ing this temporary operation into 
something permanent—but the offer 
made several years back to stockhold. 
ers of the San Francisco Chronicle 
still stands. At that time the Post 
publishers said in effect: “Any time 
you are willing to sell, we will buy.” 
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tein, soya milk, and carrot oil, definitely 
is not oleomargarine, that he doesn't 
want to label it oleomargarine. He tried 
futilely to get the three agencies to 
maintain status quo —— a court 
ruling on soya butter. Then he sought 
a federal court injunction against im- 
position of the tax. 

The Northern Ohio District Court 
ruled that soya butter need not be 
labeled oleomargarine, but that the tax 
should be paid, subject to recovery if 
the product eventually was held not to 
be oleomargarine in the FDA action. ' 

At that point Barnard, who was 
selling 5,000 pints weekly, halted the 
distribution altogether, called a mass 
meeting of Cleveland burghers to de- 
mand a “fifth freedom—to eat what we 
choose.” Some 5,000 signed petitions 
for remedial legislation. 

e Manufacturer Sued—Meanwhile he is 
hopeful for a decisive ruling in a simi- 
lar court fight pending for 14 months 
in Michigan involving the Butler Food 
Products Co., the sole manufacturer of 
soya butter (BW —Jul.22’44,p85) and 
Barnard’s supplier. The federal Internal 
Revenue Bureau sued Butler to collect 
taxes on oleomargarine but sales of the 
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soya product were permitted to contin 
pending the ultimate ruling. 

Thus while Ohidans are denied j 
Detroiters may buy the soya product fa 
39¢ a Ib. plus three red points (butter 
24 points). The fat was concocted 
H. O. Butler in the little Seventh Ds 
Adventist hamlet of Cedar Lake, Mich 
and sales originally were confined t 
those with religious or dietary scruple 
against animal products. 

Vitamin reinforcement of the soy 
product with carrot oil gives it a rid 
yellow color which the manufacturer 
who had applied for patents, contend 
does not constitute artificial coloring 


COLOR FOR AUTO SALES 


Planning the postwar world has go 
down to the selection of colors best 
suited for auto dealership walls 

Studebaker’s architectural and layout 
division has been es the effect 
of color on personnel efficiency and 
safety, and of color’s psychological effect 
on sales. The findings were embodied 
in a report sent to all dealers. 

Salesrooms, said the report, should 
be painted in neutral color, not pur 
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> a finish 


et what is left of Germany, the long, 
ite lances of their vapor trails still 
wk the frosty sky. For the Boeing 
ing Fortresses are doing their part to 
sh the job with the daylight preci- 
n bombing they started in August of 


Day after day and month after month 
nearly three years they have kept up 
it pounding of Nazi factories and 
nmunications. The Luftwaffe at its 
mgest could never turn them back. 
phting through to their objectives in 
light, valiant Fortress crews have 
pped their bombs with deadly pre- 
in on enemy targets. By helping to 
bash German airpower at its source 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS + 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e 


and in the skies, the big bombers sav ed 
countless Allied casualties when the time 
came to invade the Continent. 

The “Forts” have earned a place for- 
ever in the hearts of Army Air Forces 
veterans . . . men who have done the 
flying and manned the guns, trusting 
their lives to the rugged staunchness of 
their planes in battle after battle over 
the Reich . . . and loyal ground crews 
who have sweated out those missions, 
praying the big ships in. 

The B-17’s are going right on with 
the job. And with their giant brothers, 
the Boeing B-29 Superfortresses, they'll 
be striking mighty blows as long as this 


war lasts. 


THE FLYING FORTRESS « 


\ 


Finish the Fight—with War Bonds 


Today, while other plants continue to 
build the Boeing Fortresses, all Boeing's 
own resources and manpower are con 
centrated on B-29's—meeting the Army's 
need for bigger, faster, longer range 
bombers to press the attack on Japan. 
The B-17’s and B-29’s represent Boeing's 
effort to give American airmen weapons 
worthy of their skill and courage. 


When victory is won, the same abilities 
in design, engineering and manufacture 
which have established Boeing leader- 
ship in the big bomber field will be de- 
voted to peacetime aircraft. You can 
know of any product... if it’s “Built 
by Boeing” it’s built to lead. 


ran nuenean cures SGD dea a Ww Gi 
THE STRATOLINER « PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Industry is mindful of the many advantages of York- 
Heat oil-fired equipment . . . its unparalleled efficiency 
and flexibility of application, and the definite fuel and 
man-hour savings which it offers. 

The York-Heat line of industrial, commercial, and 
domestic oil-fired equipment is the most complete on 
the market today, and York-Heat Horizontal Rotary 
Industrial Burners are especially noteworthy. York- 
Heat alone offers such exclusive, patented advance- 
ments as the Flame Former and the famous Iris Shutter, 
both of which make possible accurate tailoring of the 
installation to the job at hand. 

York-Heat engineering counsel is yours to command, 
whenever a heating or steam-generating problem 
arises in your plant. 


=  .YORK-HEAT 


Swing hard 
with the faci a Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, Inc., YORK, PA. 
buy more Bonds Member Oil Heat Institute of America 


When you want to KN OW...go to an expert! 


In the matter of buying paper, your expert would be your printer. It takes 
the finest paper to get the best printing results—which explains the repu- 
tation Rising Papers have carned among these experts. You'll also find 
Rising technical papers have a similar acceptance in their own fields. 
Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 


(earn, 


far” 


“cold” white. Ceilings with , 
pipes, or other distractions shou 
in the very lightest bluc; smoog, 
ings in warm yellow. Posts or cole 
in the room should match the wil 

White is not best for se . 
ments, Studebaker found. A liphy. 
can retain the reflection advan 
white, yet eliminate cyestrj, 
show less dirt. 

Parts department panels ang \ 
should be buff, for the rece, 
found this color speeds parts seles 
Office paint should have high re4, 
ity, as should stair wells. 


M-388°> Amend. 


Revisions make little chan 
in the general scope of tex 
and clothing order. Distriby; 
and inventory provisos chang 


M-388, WPB’s omnibus textik 
clothing order, has finally shaken ¢ 
this week, with issuance of a lon 
of amendments. Most of them ap 
considerable technical importance 
the trade, but they make little ch 
in the general scope and purpose of 
order as it was originally issued ng 
two months ago (BW—Feb.2 24'45,p) 
e New Items Added—E ver since the 
der came out, WPB has been 1 
heavy pressure from the trade (w 
moaned that M-388 was too strict) ; 
from consumer groups (which hos 
that it was not Strict enough). 

Most of thé. amendments are 

signed to revamp inventory and | 
tribution requirements of the ord 
bringing them more nearly in line \ 
actual trade practice. A numbe 
items of clothing—brassieres and { 
dation garments for women, wom 
work slacks, men’s separate troust 
have been added to the list of gan 
eligible for priority assistance under 
order. 
e “Free Market” to Benefit—A clu 
which disappoints consumer groups 4 
the Office of Civilian Requiremen 
chief proponent of tight textile contr 
is the provision that any material 
leased through military cutbacks w1 
into the “free market’—will not 
added to the kitty set-aside for 1 
production. 

Disappointing to the trade is WY 
firm announcement that “‘no alterat 
in the program are expected on Vi 
Day.” Many officials have a hunch 
military cutbacks in textiles wil 
bigger than the Army is now willit 
admit and that controls can be co 
erably relaxed, not too long after 
end of the German war. 
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t's no baloney... 


This is a very special heat exchanger, machined from a solid bar of 
stainless steel. It would be quite a job in any metal, but 
please do not add “especially in stainless”. Machining stainless is not 
so difficult. It's just different! On your own machines you can slice 
it thin or thick, and quickly—no baloney! We know, because we produce 


stainless steels only and have made more of the free-machining 


grades in the past few years than anyone else. Therefore, we have 


under accumulated probably the country’s outstanding fund of knowledge 


2 be: about selecting stainless grades for various products, and fabri- 
MUS 4 
— cating them. This knowledge may help you improve your product, 
cont 
ferials cut your stainless processing costs. Just write us. Rustless lron 
cS Wl 

not and Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales offices 
for 1 

in principal cities, distributors everywhere. 
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LABOR 


Sanctions Fail 


NWLB’s plan to enforce its 
orders in the E. A. Laboratories 
case boomerangs, but company 
yields to other pressures. 


Agreement by E. A. Laboratories, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., to accede to 
National War Labor Board directives 
has brought to an end the board’s first— 
and probably its last—attempt to deal 
with noncompliance cases by the ex- 
pedient of canceling war contracts and 
materials allocations (BW—Feb.24’45, 
p99). Henceforth, NWLB will be ex- 
tremely wary of sanctions which leave 
the board perched unhappily on a limb 
if orders continue to be ignored. 

@ Orders Ignored—The Brooklyn plant 
came into the NWLB orbit last Sep- 
tember after 550 members of the United 


Automobile Workers (C.1.O.) struck 
over charges brought by the company 
against three officers of the union. 


NWLB subsequently ordered re-em- 


FOR MILITARY PURPOSES 


loyment of all U.A.W. members who 
fad struck, but the company refused. 
Instead it contended that by the 
strike U.A.W. had terminated its con- 
tract with the firm. Union employees 
who had struck were replaced with 400 
new workers. 

After a series of compliance orders 
was ignored, NWLB resorted to rather 
dubious powers given it by executive 
order, recommending on Jan. 31 that 
the government withdraw its contracts 
with E. A. Laboratories, and that the 
War Production Board cancel the firm’s 
material allocations and priorities. A di 
rective to this effect was issued by Fred 
M. Vinson, then Director of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization. Object was 
to give stern warning to employers 
that seizure—fast losing its effectiveness 
—was not the only penalty possible for 
those who ignore NWLB. 

e Sanctions Fail—l'ar from working out 
the way NWLB planned, the sanctions 
penalty bomeranged. 

Instead of giving in to the threat of 
stifled business through loss of contracts, 
E. A. Laboratories adroitly became a 
subcontractor manufacturing virtually 


given two prints to be sent—with personal messig 
(right)—to friends or relatives in military service. Anoth 


the same products it h 
a contractor. Orders 

sufficient to keep its 4 
employees busy, and a 
the company could not 
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government contract elation 
ders. Moreover, production wx. 
war lines, so materials Oia 
made available by the \\ pp 
@ Union Renews Its Protest. 


U.A.W. protests mount 
ued prosperity of the 
NWLB had sought to 
board found that it h 
from which there was retaesd 
having sanctions appli avait 
company, NWLB first 
quired to obtain certifi 
WPB, the Army, and | 
FE. A. Laboratories was not dojy 
sential production job. 

And, with that certification on p 
it could not then resort to its , 
policy of having a recalcit 
seized and operated by th 


—on NWLB terms. Seizu 


UVET 


mpan 
i 


limited to essential war | nts | oe 
Feb.3’45,p20). : 
e@ Troubles Multiply—While \j ‘ 


sought a way out of its dilemma, f 
Laboratories also was confronted 
mounting problems. Another w 
the Foreman’s Assn. of America, app 
for, and was granted, a New York § 


In Philadelphia’s Snyder Mfg. Co., a roving plant pho- 
tographer snaps a woman while she works—a primary step 
in an Army-inspired scheme to curb absenteeism at home, 


bolster overseas morale by bridging the gap between 


worker and fighter. Details of the plan, originated by 
Capt. Joseph Fineberg, 26-year-old Ranger veteran, are 
surprisingly simple but effective. Employees with good 
attendance records are photographed on the job, are 


100 


Philadelphia concern, John ]. Nesbitt Co.—among 


responding favorably to the plan—reports that the pict 7 
taking has decreased absenteeism by stimulating atte 
dance competition. And although the War Dept 
pleased with the effects the photographs are having 
troops abroad, it awaits a widespread application of th PA 


idea before going to bat with the War Production Bol, 
to assure plants adequate photographic supplies 
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SERIES 71 


SAVING BOTH SPACE AND WEIGHT 


This is a pair of General Motors series 71 
Diesel engines built side by side, delivering their 
power through a single shaft. It is Detroit Diesel 
engineers’ answer to an urgent call for a lot of 
dependable Diesel power in a small space. 


Some of the jobs assigned the basic series 71 
power units in “Singles,” ““Twins,”’ and “‘Quads” 
are among the toughest on the books today— 
powering landing craft and driving Army M-3, 
M-4 tanks and M-10 tank destroyers. 


It takes ““coomph”—plenty of it—to plow a tank 
through hip-deep mud, to lift it out of shell 


ENGINES ..15. 


lade. abl 


AMERICA STRONG 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
DIESEL 


POWER 


craters, to keep it hot after the enemy—to beach 
and extricate a landing craft when the breakers 
are running high. 

So it is easy to look ahead and see how these 
“multiple” Diesels will take hold of the count- 
less jobs of industry and perform them equally 
well—particularly where the ratio of power to 
weight or space is of prime importance. 


And remember, these ““Twins” and “Quads,” 
like the single sixes, share all the important 
developments which General Motors has cor- 
tributed to Diesel science. 


250 4.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Probation 


So far as labor is concerned, the 
Truman Administration is on trial. 
John L. Lewis’ bootless support of 
Willkie in 1940 demonstrated that 
the worker vote belonged to Roose- 
velt and not the union leaders. Now 
union leaders are in a position to as- 
sert their influence over the political 
loyalties of the rank-and-file because 
the king who could do no wrong is 
dead. Consequently, the heads of 
the big unions can do some trading 
and if Truman wants the solid labor 
support which Roosevelt had he'll 
have to earn it. It is not an auto- 
matic legacy. 


Tests 


Organized labor will not immedi- 
ately present Truman with any ex- 
treme demands. It sees clearly that, 
the mood of the country being what 
it is, any extraordinary pressure for 
_— treatment now will backfire 
sharply. A number of projects dear 
to the unions in which Roosevelt was 
personally interested—such as the cur- 
rent official study being conducted 
on annual wages that the C.I.O. 
hoped would lead to legislative 
recommendations—will be allowed to 
wither on the vine. 

Instead, Truman will be measured 
by how vigorously and successfully 
he defends labor and its gains against 
attackers from all quarters. Thus he 
will be called on very soon to beat 
back the gathering assaults on the 
National Labor Relations Board—one 
of which is led by the auto manufac- 
turers and is designed to keep super- 
visory employees out of unions. He 
will be called on to provide for or- 
ganized labor extensive representa- 
tion at San Francisco and at other 
international conferences. And he 
will be called on for an earnest 
of his support for a postwar full em- 
ployment program, underwritten by 
the government, if necessary, and 
aimed at the figure which Roosevelt 
made a symbol and Wallace made an 
issue—60,000,000 jobs. 


Leanings 


Because the focus of labor rank- 
and-file’s highest loyalty is gone, sec- 
ondary loyalties will now be upper- 
most. A.F.L. and C.I.O. rivals who 


acknowledged Roosevelt’s over-all 
ERE will more easily fall out, 
ollowing the leadership of the lesser 
lights who direct the unions and to 
chen rivalry with a competing or- 
ganization may be of quintessential 
concern. Truman’s term will be bur- 
dened by an intensification of labor’s 
civil war. 

Just as Roosevelt temperamentally 
favored the C.I.0. which he really 
midwifed, so Truman by tempera- 
ment will lean toward the A.F.L. 
The radicals, idealists, and crusaders 
who spice C.I.O. leadership are more 
alien to a man with Truman’s back- 

round than the “practical-minded” 
A.F.L. bosses who are well versed in 
the ways of ward politics. 

Much more than his predecessor, 
Truman will be able to sympathize 
with labor complaints about the 
“social worker approach” of the Sec- 
retary of Labor. Even more so than 
men like Biddle and Morgenthau, 
Madame Perkins will be out of place 
on the Truman team. Look for her 
to be replaced by someone who will 
satisfy the A.F.L. first and the C.1.O. 
second. Look also for the certain re- 
tirement of Harry Millis in August 
from the chairmanship of National 
Labor Relations Board. Millis is high 
in the A.F.L,’s black book. 


P.A.C. 


No matter how adroitly Truman 
handles the problem of a divided 
labor movement, only a miracle wi!l 
hold for him the solid labor back- 
ing which Roosevelt had. On that 
level of practical politics, labor is 
staggered by the realization that it 
put all of its eggs in one basket and 
now finds that basket being carried 
by someone it hadn’t bargained for. 

The P.A.C.’s future is cloudy 
indeed. Institutionalizing labor's 
commitment to play a large role in 
politics it may, upon finding no com- 
mensurate rewards available for its 
efforts from either Democrats or 
Republicans, be forced into inde- 
pendent political channels and be- 
come a nucleus for a third party. 

With the passing of Roosevelt it 
will be impossible to aay ee a gen- 
eral unscrambling on the labor front, 
as a result of which the diverse forces 
at work in the labor movement will 
begin more omg to move 
toward their diverse goals. 
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Labor Relations Board 
gaining election for « peryig. 
ployees of the Brooklyn plant” 
In addition, the co: / 
before the New York regional War 
board on charges—whic!i it adm 
that it had overpaid 6) workers 
company pleaded that payment , 
in violation of the fede;,j Wage 9 
zation regulations had been neces 
maintain production in the face g 
tight labor market, wage demands 
essary key employees, anc labor 9 
But the regional board rejected th, 
pany claim of “extenuating « 
stances” in announcing that the 
pany must face  disqualificatig, 
$100,000 as a deductible incon 
expense. 
e Company Yields—With troup} 
ing up, E. A. Laboratories waver 
its refusal to deal with the U4 
and an agreement was reached with 
union and regional board which } 
the company into compliance 
NWLB after six months of cont; 
Essentially, it provides that U4 
members who struck in Septembe 
be reinstated on the basis of se 
at that time. Grievance procedure, 
final and binding arbitration, is x 
for discharges, and a checkoff of da 
provided. ‘The union agreed to com 
demands that the three former | 
unjon officials—over whom the 
occurred—cannot participate in thd 
employment order. The company ag 
to drop court action instituted agi 
the union, and the union agreed to 
unfair labor practices charges before 
National Labor+Relations Board, 


ENGINEERS SIGN LOCKHE# 


Forces behind the movement 
unionize professional personnel cut 
other notch in their gun when | 
heed Aircraft Corp. signed a one: 
contract with the Engineers & Aj 
tects Assn. of Southern Califor 
exclusive bargaining agency for s 
3,500 Lockheed engineering emplo 

E.A.A., a professional, indepen 
society founded in 1894, branched 1 
the union field a year ago, both to! 
stall organizational attempts by 
C.1.0. and the A.F.L. and to bo 
the flagging income differentials 
tween manual trades and its profess 
and quasiprofessional members. 

The Lockheed agreement covers 
familiar ground of the labor cont 
including voluntary checkoff of a 
grievance machinery, and provision 
arbitration. Salaries, now under » 
tiation, will be embodied in an a¢ 
dum. 

The association won formal rec 
tion by defeating challengers 
A.F.L. and C.L1.O. in an election s 
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a round-the-clock job—every day in 
the year. 


whole cities of dread typhus epidemics. 
Whole islands from the ever-constant 
menace of malaria. On every front, 


Say “chlorine,” and most folks think 
immediately of a highly dangerous cus- 


tomer. A gas . . . greenish-yellow . . . Needs of war are pressing now, but in 


nt one dose of which means sudden death. safeguarding our fighting men from time such new uses for chlorine ...and 
om But this “Mr. Hyde” among chem- the pestilences which have plagued ~ for countless products which Wyan- 
. icals has a life-saving side as well. For 4! ™ues since history began. dotte Chemicals help to shape. . . will 
oven qf example, it’s basic in the making of Called one of the war’s greatest con-_- better your welfare in important ways. 
conti™™ one of the most effective disease-fighters _ tributions to the world’s future health, 
of di ever developed . . . dichloro-diphenyl- = DDT isa dramatic illustration of chlo- 
1005 trichlorethane. Known, less formally, _rine’s work these days. There are many 
ler “@ as DDT. others. So many, in fact, that the ur- andotte 
sine Perhaps you’ve read of its record in _ gent call for more and more chlorine REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

recot @ples, in Saipan. Of how DDT rids makes its production, at Wyandotte, 

in | + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
"i WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—wWYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 

21, | Alkalies © Chlorine * Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Dry Ice * Other Basic and Intermediate 


a eee ener = 


Organic and Inérganic Chemicals * 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home 


wee 


How 
q 
qdszas advances the 


science of heat treating 


4 =. 
Gas-fired rod annealing furnace; photo courtesy of Selas Corporation of America. 


Research in Gas application is constantly producing im- 
provements and new departures in the application of heat, 
industrially. 

For example, heat treating of metal rods in batch furnaces 
has certain disadvantages, particularly that of uneven 
heating. A group of engineers recently perfected a contin- 
uous-flow type Gas-fired furnace with a ceramic heating 
unit capable of intense, focussed heat, and closely fitted 
to the shape of the work in progress. 

There are many advantages to this new Gas annealing 
technique. For instance, one inch rod stock passing through 
a six foot furnace of the new type can be heated and quenched 
at a rate of 12 feet per minute, no section of the metal 
remaining under heat more than thirty seconds—against 
2%4 hours in a batch furnace. Furthermore, better uni- 
formity of heating is achieved, while floor space and over-all 
costs are considerably reduced. 

Consult your local Industrial Gas Engineer for latest 
developments in industrial heating equipment which may 
have a direct bearing on your production problems. In 
each industrial field there are new developments of Gas 
equipment which will help the specific industrial plant. 


BUY WAR BONDS .. . HELP SPEED VICTORY! 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


vised by the National Lalor R,,, shift 
Board. ow ion pa 
Although it has moved deli... it mus 
the American Society of Ci] f,,.. bly te 
also has invaded the unio: dom... IaMelaUses 
proxy (BW—Mar.4’44,p1\ Teed J] wor 
tractors on the Clinton Fyo;,,.. nd fu 
Works project have concluded ,, me. | 
ments with the Tennessee Ac Immo DE | 
Professional Engineering Emp rect 
sponsored by A.S.C.E. Bocing at Ssgmmmerators 
tle and Timber Structures, Inc. at ppmepice ¢ 
land, Ore., are. negotiating with ou jon CC 
sponsored units. The 
olicie 
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Holding the Line hi 
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NWLB’s close adherencey 
Little Steel formula in G. E. ay 
Westinghouse cases is significg 
in view of soft coal contrac. 
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Regardless of this year’s solution 
the perennial coal mine wage probie 
the National War Labor Board is _, 
ing clear that it intends to mainty 
present over-all wage policies. 
@ Sticking to the Formula—Whik 
cleared its desks for consideration 
the soft coal contract arrived at in 
lective bargaining between the Unitd 
Mine, Workers and bituminous mi 
operators (BW—Apr.14’45,p5), 4 
NWLB last week took final action ¢ 
two other wage cases. One involve 
200,000 employees of General Electr 
Co. and Westinghouse Electric Mf 
Co.; the other affected 140,000 & 
ployees of 64 rubber companies. | 
both, NWLB action was based fml 
on the stabilization formula (BW-Ap, 
7’45,p19). 

The electrical workers, represented b 
the United Electrical, Radio & Ms 
chine Workers (C.1.0.), were denied 
general wage boost, a guaranteed weekh 
wage, and cost-of-living bonuses based 
upon increases in living costs since Jan, 
1, 1944. Another demand of th 
union, for automatic progression in 
creases for Westinghouse salaried work 
ers, was tabbed for further consideration 
by the board. 
e Night Work Bonus—The rubber wor 
ers, represented by United Rubber 
Workers (C.I.O.), were allowed a 3¢-a0- 
hour night work bonus (they had asked 
10¢-an-hour) and were given fringe com 
cessions on demands for a paid lunch 
period and liberalized vacation plan. 

In both cases, NWLB denied gener! 
17¢-an-hour wage increases on the 
ground that the 15% allowable under 
the Little Steel formula already had bees 
given by the companies. 
@ Coal Possibilities—NWLB can 4p 
prove such soft coal contract provisions 
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T Relay ms ie its routine fringe policy. 
delibens must siretch its practices consider- 
i] Eno: ply to authorize the main contract 
domain uses won by the miners—overtime for 

Teed | work in excess of seven hours a day, 
Engin: immnd full payment for all mine trave 
ided = fo Final decision, however, will have 

\ % » be made by Economic Stabilization 
Empla rector William H. Davis, because oP. 
ing at ¢merators, wait 25¢-a-ton raise in - 
1C., at Price ceilings to meet increased pro luc- 
With og ammtion costs if the new contract is allowed. 


There is little time for argument over 
nolicies. The one-month extension of 
: id contracts, ordered by the miners’ 
in chief, John L. Lewis, will expire on 
= @ van 

Apr. 30. 
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SALUTE TO SERVICE 


Staking its claim as one of the na- 
tion’s first to fly the veterans’ service 
flag, Chicago’s Curtiss Candy Co. 
welcomes back 130 men and women 


word to civilian life and their jobs. Dis- 
Rubbefim™ playing the official military discharge 
| 3¢a0 emblem—a gold eagle in a ring edged 


1 asked 
Ze CON 

lunch 
plan 


yeneral 


in blue on a white background—the 
new banner is being flown with the 
company’s regular flag denoting 1,040 
employees still in uniform. With the 


n theif unfurling of the new flag, Curtiss an- 
unde nounced an extensive program to re- 
d been asi ; : 
habilitate ex-servicemen for jobs at 
n ap Curtiss or elsewhere—whether they 
visionsf™ are former Curtiss employees or not. 
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DEPEND ON: 
_ YOUR PLANS 


moe 
ty 


in postwar production! 


No part of any product is too small to re-examine to 
find if it can be better designed, more cheaply produced! 
Recent polls show that tomorrow’s market is waiting to 
be sold—and there are plenty waiting to se//. Your 


American industry, in the midst of its toughest 
assignment, must shoulder another, even bigger, job— 
planning for postwar plenty. Upon the skill and re- 
sourcefulness of today’s plans depends the future of 
America, to whom the whole world looks for leadership 


product must be competitive! 


* 


* LOWER COST 
* SIMPLICITY 
* SMOOTHER OPERATION 


* SMARTER APPEARANCE 


EASE OF SERVICING 


STOW Flexible Shafting—a tried and 
proved mechanical principle for the trans- 
mission of power—often eliminating 
gearing, universal joints, brackets, and 
bearings—is one way in which many 
products will achieve a perfect score on the 
Competitive Factors. To learn how this 
principle may apply to your postwar plans, 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


425 Stat 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ 


C 
of 


Why 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send two copies of your book, “The How and 


of Flexible Shafting.” 


Owe 
a keduce Cod 
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CRANES Now is the time 


to “tool up” your plant for efficiency oe 
in handling materials. Especially Se 2 
& 
* 


: vital now because of the shortage of 
manpower ... efficient materials- 
handling equipment will also help to 
keep your manufacturing costs on a 
competitive basis in years to come. 


Re-examine your operating meth- 
ods now and call in Whiting engi- 
neers to demonstrate the economies 
that can be expected from using 
modern crane equipment. Whiting 
Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., 
Harvey, Illinois. 


Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


‘* ire $ 
~~ CRANES 

< D.C. Ags n ether prima Traveling 

PAE ct yo HED. , : 


BNE ee Na ae 


' a in Chicago, Cincinnati, 

~ Detroit, Les Angeles, New 
. York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Lowis, and Washington, 


V Net Feta 


Novel Seizure [ie 


Dispute over rental rap 
at private housing project ley ™XA 
to government take-over of Ja . 
refinery in Lake Charles, vd 


Government seizure of a war a 
has been ordered frequently jn g 
past to end work stoppag 
labor disputes. President 
week, however, found it necessay 
order seizure of the closed Cities Servi 
Corp. oil refinery at Lake Charles, |, 
for an entirely novel reason 
ees had refused to cross a picket lig 
established at the plant gate by residey 
of a privately owned and opcrated 
ing development because of a disput 
over rental rates. Many the 4j 
gruntled tenants were Cities Senig 
employees. 
¢ Union, Company Absolved—F ted \ 
Vinson, Director of War Mobilization 
announced that neither company ny 
union, the Lake Charles Metal Trad 
Council (A.F.L.), was responsible anj 
that labor relations at the plant » 
“mutually satisfactory.” 

Three years ago, when _ indust 
boomed beyond capacity of Lald 
Charles’ 21,107 population to fumisj 
workers, or to house those coming int 
the southern Louisiana area, John W! 
Harris Associates, New York construc 
tion company, erected a large and mod 
ern housing development, Maplewood, 
six miles from Lake Charles and one 
mile from the Cities Service refinen 
Federal Housing Administration aid was 
obtained through two corporations, the 
Maplewood Housing Corp. and the 
Second Maplewood Housing Corp. 
e Trouble Over Rents—To speed the 
development into use, the frame res: 
dences—all different—were opencd to the 
public before all proposed services were 
completed. The 680 families who 
quickly filled the development—450 of 
the breadwinners were employed at the 
Cities Service plant—were notified by 
letter that rents had been set by the 
Office of Price Administration, but for 
the time being lower monthly charges 
would be made until the development 
was completed in accordance with plans 
filed with FHA. 

This year marked completion 0 
buildings for a shopping center, paved 
roads, a drainage system, a theat r, and 
improvements in water supply The 
rental management thereupon notified 
tenants that, effective Apr. 1, rental 
would be at the original OPA figures 
Roughly, this meant a 10% _increast 
from March rentals which ranged 
from $42 to $54 a month, according 
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U This year we've got 
to make 2—=3! We've 

= got to lend Uncle Sam 

vo make 223/ in 2 chunks almost as 
4 as we lent last year in 3. Which means that, in the 
roaching 7th War Loan, each of us is expected to buy 


SIGGER share of extra bonds, 


27 million smart Americans on the Payroll Savings 
n are getting a headstart! Starting right now they are 
sting their allotments for April, May and June—so that 
can buy more bonds, and spread their buying over 

pay checks. 


+ Marines went over-the-top at Iwo Jima in the greatest, 

i hardest, battle in the Corps’ history. Now it’s your turn! 
r quota in the 7th is needed to help finish this war, side- 
k inflation, build prosperity. So, captains of industry, 
nt your flag on top —like the Marines at Iwo Jima! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges wt 


CAPTAINS OF \ 

INDUSTRY 
Plant your flag 
on top, too! 


* 
CAPTAINS of INDUSTRY—here’s your 


List 


for a successful plant drive: 


“7th War Loan Com- 


* Get your copy of the 
local War Finance 


pany Quotas” from your 
Chairman. Study it! 

* Determine your quota in E Bonds — the 
backbone of every War Loan. 

* Arrange for plant-wide showings of “Mr. & 
Mrs. America”—the new Treasury film. 

*% Distribute “How to Get There”—a new 
War Finance Division booklet explaining 
the benefits of War Bonds. 

* Circulate envelopes for keeping bonds safe. 

% Display 7th War Loan posters at strategic 
points. 

* And—see that a b ch, office-to- 
office 7th War Loan canvass is made. 


S. 2.3, 


~*— 


b appreciation the publication of this message by 


BUSINESS WEEK 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertis 
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epartment and War Advertising Council 


Your Dentist 


Makes Good 


Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


Take a tip from your dentist in 
putting the advantages of Stain- 
Jess to work in improving your 
products. 


He uses Stainless to get gleam- 
ing instruments that are easy 
to clean and keep clean... 
instruments that can be steri- 
lized in corrosive solutions with- 
out ill effect . . . instruments 
that stand up under years of 
constant, hard use. 


What even he may not realize, 
however, is that Carpenter 
uniform and ductile Stainless 
Strip and Free-Machining bars 
made possible wider use of 
Stainless for all types of dental 


instruments. For instance, 23 
Stainless parts in the dental 
handpiece shown above, were 
precision machined, swaged 
and formed from Carpenter 
Stainless Steels. Result: costly 
plating eliminated, rejects cut 
and production speeded right 
down the line. 


What's true here, is true of thou- 
sands of precision parts made 
from Carpenter Stainless for all 
types of industrial applications. 
Call in your nearby Carpenter 
representative or write us at the 
mill today and let us help you’ 
put Stainless to work in your 
new developments. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


(arpent er 
STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 


Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


to services furnished, sy t 
" , an a Ne juced 

tion, electric ranges. ang , 
pliances. Tenants, vever » 
against any raise in rents. |” 


e Tenants Picket Plant—\y),,. re 
velopment management sto, 4 wor 
decision to charge O! \ rate, JME, . pl 
federal agency refuse t ; 4 10° 
crease illegal, tena neeail anted 
picketing Cities Se: O} ae 
to have a refinery stoppage hr» we to 
sure on OPA and the |} 9 shift 
cancel plans for incre.sing req,fllim be pa 
Union disclaimers of respi sqstead 
were prompt, but labor-manfllmcheed 
efforts to halt the walkout y, ned, arc 
effective. Seizure came as a ye alm! 
bring into effect the Conn, failed 
law prohibiting coercion »¢ COM 
strike against the government nded as 
In addition to refinery workedilmmto ups 
velopment tenants include fiillpin wal 
Rubber Co. employees and a nypitihorkers 
Army officers and families of eiliiito the 
men stationed in the area (12:3 
inated 


Unrest in Aircrs 


A.F.L. machinists pei™OM 
for strike vote in Lockheed # 
pressure move to bestir 
oh accumulated grievances. 


Union members at Lockheed 
craft Corp.’s vast plants at But 
Calif., applied pressure this wed 
force action by the National War] 
Board and the company on a loy 
of grievances. ° 
e Strike Vote Asked—Their union 
trict 727, A.F.L. International As 
Machinists—petitioned the Nation 
bor Relations Board for a strike 
among Lockheed’s 53,000 employ 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
riedly certified the dispute to NW 
an effort to avert a strike that w 
dwarf other wartime walkouts in 9 
em California. 

Before the eight I.A.M. locals, 
senting 50,000 Lockheed emp 
voted to petition NLRB, a unique p: 
line paraded in front of the compa 


administration building with ban aft 
reciting the union’s complaints 
was no cessation of work; the pi - 


lines were manned by employees 
their own time; nobody was dist 
aged from entering the building. © Pr 
e Grievances Are Listed—The wor 
ripes are directed equally at Lock 
and NWLB. Recent orders of the b 
have brought labor unrest to the e 
sive point, union leaders claim. 

A union request for an 8(¢-an> 
hiring-in rate oe women was reject! 
NWLB retained the 60¢-to-75¢ 
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juced the training period during 


ates a pl . 
“ry hates WWLB eliminated 


ist rates providing a bonus of 

t~Whe, 10¢ an hour for exceptionally 

~ Stood ed workers. 1.A.M., complaining 
Tat 


t a provision limiting specialist 
to 10% of the skilled workers, 
yanted application of the rates 
ened. ‘The board also turned a 
ear to the union’s request that 
dshift workers (4 p-m. to 12:30 
be paid a differential of 10¢ an 
instead of 6¢. 

kheed management, the union 
4, aroused the ire of workers be- 
> almost two years of negotiation 
friled to produce a new contract. 
+ complaints against the company 
ded asserted downgrading and fail- 
to upgrade employees; freezing of 
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lkout a 
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Y worke 


ude [igi iy wages; inequitable classification 
Id 2 nop orkers; and the transfer of employ- 
€S Of cilMts the swing shift as the graveyard 
rea 


(12:30 a.m. to 7 a.m.) is being 
inated and work restricted in some 


ts. 


ompany Quits 
Series of strikes results in 
idation of United Brass & 
minum Corp. of Port Huron, 
h. War contracts transferred. 


ITcre 
Sts pe 
kheed 
astir ag 
‘ances, 


ckheed 

at Bur 

lis weellLabor trouble that had resulted in 

| War strikes since March, 1943, last 

| 2 longiii&ek brought about liquidation of the 
ited Brass & Aluminum Corp. at 

unionfaert Huron, Mich. Founded soon after 

ial Asagme Civil War, it was one of the state’s 

ationali/dest industrial establishments. 

strike @¥Efforts of the United Automobile 


orkers (A.F.L.) and the United Auto- 
pbile, Aircraft & Agricultural Work- 
s (C.1.0.) failed to alter the stock- 
piders’ decision that recurring dis- 
rbances and union demands made 
atinued operation impossible. 

Doubts Dispelled—Doubts that the 
mpany intended to go through with 
eats to close the Page. pro- 
ced parts for Navy picket boats, air- 
aft engines, and Army vehicles—were 
spelled when the company began the 
oval of molds and patterns for trans- 
to other companies in a position to 
sume unfilled war orders of United 
Tass, 

Previously the A.F.L. union had 
harged that the company, in paying 
ff 250 workers, was engaging in lock- 
ut tactics, and that after the mass dis- 
harge it would reopen with a new work 
orce, 

C.1.O.’s Auto Workers entered the 
git to keep the plant operating by 
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Lehman Brothers Mellon Securities 
Dominick & Dominicl 


April 17, 1945. 


This announcement appears merely as a matter of record as all of this Stock 
has been sold. The Common Stock does not represent 
new financing by the Company. 


Corning Glass Works 


50,000 Shares 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 342% Series 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Price $100 Per Share 


412,340 Shares 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 per Share) 


Price $25 Per Share 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Corporation Smith, Barney & Co. 
Estabrook & Co. 


Will Frozen Foods In- 
fluence Your Business? 


Enormous quantities of fresh foods are now 
being quick-frozen. One single plant in New 
Jersey, equipped with Frick Refrigeration, will 
quick-freeze a million pounds a day, this sea- 
son, and more than two million frozen-food 
lockers are already in use. 


The entire food industry—perhaps your in- 
dustry—will be influenced by this revolution, 
being brought about by low-temperature re- 
frigeration. The full facts on how quick-freez- 
ing is accomplished may interest you. Get in 
touch with the nearest Frick Branch or Dis- 
tributor, or write direct to Waynesboro, for 
copies of Bulletins 147 and 148. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SIMCE 


Fric 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


pg, olde ee 
FROZEN FOOD IN STORACE 


ee 


sae 1 Dipping 
—— 2 The Pre-coating Machine 


3 Discharging 


These food cans are 
getting an Overcoat 
for the Tropics... with 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


sy FARQUHAR 


In the tropics ordinary cans won't do. After a short time in 
heat, humidity and salt air, unprotected cans corrode so 
badly you can punch a pencil through them. 


Combatting this, Army Engineers devised a protective, 
lacquer-like coating. To apply the “pre-coat”, Farquhar 
Special Machinery Engineers built machines like the one 
shown above at work in the Hungerford Packing Company 
Cannery at Hungerford, Pa. 


Dipping. drying and delivery to the packing line are done 
in one continuous operation. 36 of these machines, Far- 
quhar built, are helping food fight for freedom. 


Do you have a problem, old or new. requiring special 
machinery? Call on Farquhar for the engineering know- 
how and the shops to produce. 


—Fangiia, — 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
Divisi MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 

IRON AGE FARM IMPLEMENTS 

SPECIAL MACHINERY 


A. 8B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


1201 DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


advising the company +!) t it hag ‘ 
up 60% of the plant worker , 
prepared to petition the Nation. 
Relations Board for an clection 
port its claims to repr sent 4, 
employees. This would end 4, ESS 
pany’s controversy with the 4p) 21 
C.1.O. union told United Bray 2 es 
e Neither Workers nor Jobs_) 
Brass stymied both A.} L.. and ¢ 
however. No NLRB election js Do Wess 
it announced. The comp.ny ha; ya 
workers nor jobs for then, 
The last-straw strike at the play 
gan Mar. 26 as the result of 4 & 
between the A.F.L. union and. Sepyv' 
agement over piecework rates, Ry 
the trouble, however, was the tec 
charge by the company of “irre 
ble labor leadership” at th. plant 
John E. Hand, president of the 
was named in particular. Until ; 
ago an employee of the plant, Hang 
discharged as part of an arbitratigy 
cision. The A.F.L. union there 
named him as paid president of 
local. Personalities have figured jp, 
dispute since that time, with the ; 
pany finally announcing last week 
it would remain in_ busines 
Hand were removed by the unio: 


“NO UNION” 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc., is sti 
sole major aircraft company on 
West Coast whose employees prete: 
get along without a union. 

In a National Labor Relations 
election last weekethe first conducted 
Northrop—50.4% of the votes cast y 
against any union as a bargaini 
agency; 39.9% were for the C| 
United Auto Workers, which has tri 
for three years to organize Northr 
8.2% for the A.F.L. International As 
of Machinists; 1.3% of the votes we 
challenged, and several were voided 

The company, maintaining strict ne 
trality, urged only that production a 
maintenance employees at the Ha 
thorne (Calif.) and Los Angeles plan 
go to the polls, and 93.4% of t 
eligible voters turned out. 

Formation during the campaign of 
worker committee of ex-servicemen 
posed to unionization introduced a n 
element into NLRB-supervised «le 
tions. The U.A.W. countered this ta 
tic with a veterans’ committee of 
own. 

In the absence of a plant-wide union 
Northrop publicizes the labor laws an 
rulings which bear on workers’ right 
and maintains a grievance machinen 
setup which pisvile, as a fourth and 
final step, impartial arbitration by o 
representative each of the company and 
the aggrieved employees and a thi 
selected by the two parties. 


; 
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The full effects on the war and on world business of Roosevelt’s death and 
Truman’s succession will be revealed only gradually as the new President 
translates into action his policies and those of a new set of advisers. 

aw 
Militarily, there will be no important changes—either in Europe or in the 
Far East. 

Though Eisenhower warned this week that V-E Day would not be 
announced until all major pockets of German resistance had been cleaned: 
up, operations right through to the end are already blueprinted. 

The all-out assault on Nazi strongholds at the mouth of the Gironde, 
which have prevented the use of the big and important port of Bordeaux by 
the French, indicates what will come soon at St. Nazaire, Lorient, and Dun- 
kerque—and eventually at any North Sea and Baltic Sea ports where the: 
Nazis may attempt to hold out. 

Nevertheless, Eisenhower’s warning and the stubborn localized fighting: 
in Germany make it plain that formal conclusion of hostilities may not come 


for many weeks. 
© 


In the Far East, despite more uncertainties due to the political instability im 
China and lack of knowledge about all of Russia’s plans, the general strategy 
for defeating Japan has also been completed and the new President has- 
already agreed to support the leaders assigned to carry it out. 
Fewer day-to-day decisions are likely to be referred to the White House. 
But military leaders will probably have less to say under Truman about’ 
the speed and method of reconversion for civilian industry. 
& 
Foreign affairs will gradually take on a new complexion under Truman. 
Unlike Roosevelt, he will not insist on being his own Secretary of State. 
This may mean that Secretary Edward R. Stettinius, appointed six 
months ago principally because of his administrative ability to. streamline 
and modernize a tradition-bound department, will be supplanted after the 
San Francisco conference (page 17) by a career diplomat or a foreign affairs. 
specialist. ; ' 


e 

Sen. Arthur Vandenberg is likely to play a leading role at San Francisco. 

Backed by the new President (who is an old friend), determined to make 
foreign affairs again an instrument of the Senate, and encouraged by 
popular support for his recent proposals, Vandenberg will be expected to get 
a charter at San Francisco which Truman will help sell to the Senate. 

The new President knows that 20 senators are dead set against any 
international organization. 

Truman’s problem now is to see that this opposition group does not 
win 13 more followers. 


& 
Russia’s reported demand that the Moscow-backed Polish government be 
invited to the conference—despite the opposition of Washington and London 
—is a bold maneuver. 

Alarmed at reports that a less leftish President will, on many issues, 
side with Britain against Russia, Moscow is upping its demands so thot it 
will have a wider margin of bargaining power. 

e 


Despite the prospect that the formal V-E Day announcement may still be 


ee ae 
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many weeks away, governments and individuals are working vigorously on 
postwar trade plans. 

Within a few weeks an Indian trade delegation will arrive in this 
country. Headed by J. R. D. Tata, director of the big Tata steel company and 
other enterprises, it will include most of the leaders connected with the 
framing of the Bombay Plan for the industrialization of India (BW—May 
20’44,p112). 


Chile may soon be in the market for coke ovens, and, ultimately, may become 
South America’s only important supplier of coking coal. 
Tests now under way in this country on samples of Chilean coal will 
determine if it is of economical coking. quality. 
ae 
French luxury producers are preparing to survey U. S. market tastes and 
requirements preparatory to making a postwar drive to boost sales—both in 
variety and in quantity. 
Headed by Lucien Lelong, president of the Parisian Couture Syndicate, 
a group of leaders in the luxury trades is being sent to this country by the 
French Ministry of Industrial Production, and will set up its headquarters 
with the French Supply Council in Washington. No actual sales or purchases 
will be made by the group on this initial trip. 
* 


It’s too early to read a clear cartel angle into the annoyncement by Philips 
Incandescent Lamp Works Co., Holland’s great international electric manu- 
facturing company, that all licenses on tubes issued by Radio Corp. of 
America under Philips’ U. S. patents will terminate July 1 (page 72). 

Instead of interpreting the move by the big Dutch concern as a step in 
divorcing itself from cartel agreements known to be unpopulor with 
Washington, insiders prefer to wait for proof that the move is more than a 
maneuver to prepare for any international carte! situation which may 
develop as a result of a trade practices conference sure to be called soon. 

* 
Liberation of the Philippine Islands has already provided this country with a 
trickle of natural rubber. 

The small island of Basilan, off the Mindanao coast, contains 356,000 
rubber trees, all of which have been recovered in good condition. 

Owned by the American Rubber Co., San Francisco, the plantation— 
with processing mill and warehouses which were’ destroyed by the Japanese 
—formerly supplied the local rubber requirements of the Philippines. 

* 
Don’t be too worried over Britain’s “hopeless” competitive position in the 
postwar shipping trade. 

Facts slowly being uncovered indicate that the British may yet manage 
to come out of the war with nearly 20,000,000 deadweight tons of 
cargo ships. 

More significant, a fast, new 10,000-ton British freighter has recently 
visited New York. Capable of maintaining a speed of 18-20 knots, it 
compares favorably with the most modern U. S. commercial vessels. 

While, by agreement, Britain has limited its wartime construction of 
merchant ships to 1,000,000 or 1,500,000 tons a year, practically all of 
them in the last two years are believed to be built along modern lines. 
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‘berated France: a Paradox 


Food lack causes suffering while supply commitments pile 
p awaiting shipping space. French transportation system, mangled 
y war, can’t meet military—much less civilian—demands. 


Although the tide of battle moved 
iftly across France, it did not leave 
e countryside or cities unscathed. 
invasion bombardment, plus the 
ichting German retreat, left France 
ithout bridges and with rail, highway, 
nd river transport hopelessly tangled 
nd damaged. 

Military supply places such a burden 

on the usable mobile equipment that 
ivilian inland transport in France hard- 
ly deserves the name. 
» Paris Suffers—While farmers bask in 
ymucopian luxury, the food ration of 
rhan Paris has dwindled to less than 
30% of the so-called minimum for 
uman subsistence. But people have 
janed to live on less than they need. 
While trains stand idle for lack of coal, 
coal mines are unable to find rolling 
stock to move their output, and fac- 
tories are idle for lack of power and 
raw materials. 

The paradox of France today is that 
under German rule the material welfare 


of almost every Frenchman was far bet- 
ter than it is today. 

Two or six months ago there were 

too few ships to carry supplies across 
the Atlantic, insufficient port capacity 
to handle incoming cargoes, and no way 
of moving supplies within France to 
the factories, stores, and homes. 
e Ports Are Clogged—Today there are 
as many Ships as can be filled with 
available essential goods, but ports and 
inland transport in both France and 
the U.S. are clogged with top-priority 
war cargoes, 

In Washington, for instance, it can 
truthfully be said that the French Sup- 
ply Mission has been authorized to pro- 
cure 2,428,000 tons of goods. This 
means that so many tons of goods are 
theoretically available to France without 
jeopardizing the delicate balance of 
United Nations’ supply. This is where 
the Foreign Economic Administration, 
and through it the Treasury Procure- 
ment Division, begin to operate. 


At FEA it is revealed that more than 
1,500,000 tons of French civilian sup 
ply items are “in process of procure 
ment” by Treasury. The remaining 
900,000 tons are either not available or 
neg items on which specifications 
are lacking. 

This does not mean that 1,500,000 
tons are at hand. And if it did, the 
Office of Defense Transportation would 
ban movement to ports in excess of 
shipping capacity—currently about 100,- 
000 tons a month. 

The U.S. promise to France in Feb 

ruary was only 250,000 tons of ship 
space during the first quarter of 1945, 
with hope of a substantial increase in 
the second quarter. And in France, 
officials acknowledge the arrival of less 
than 175,000 tons. This approximates 
the tonnage of civilian ae moved to 
France by Allied military authorities in 
the second half of 1944. 
e Prices Higher Now—During German 
occupation, the Reich shipped 1 ,000,- 
000 tons of raw materials to French in- 
dustry every month—keeping operations 
of essential plants at about 60% of 
capacity. Employment and wages were 
higher, and prices lower, than they are 
today. 

France claims that its minimum sup- 
ply needs to July 1 run to 1,700,000 
tons. With domestic output lagging, 


| Pipelines Double Capacity 


of Supply Route to China 


U.S. Army a gy have won their toughest battle in 


the rain-drenched and fever-ridden jungles and moun- 
tains of Burma. 

By road, air, and pipeline, increasing quantities of war 
supplies flow to China’s armies—and the peak is yet to be 
reached. It will make the Burma Road record of 18,000 
tons a month look trifling. 
¢ Stilwell Road Helps—Until recently, China’s only con- 
tact with India was by air—for the Japanese still control 
the vital rail line from Rangoon to Lashio. Over-the- 
hump tonnage was long in reaching the rate of the old 
Burma Road, but is now running at a 40,000-ton-a-month 
clip. 

Then came the new Stilwell Road—running from Ledo 

southeast to join the old Burma route to China. The 
road will be two-laned and bridged by July 1, and is 
scheduled to carry 60,000 tons of war and essential- 
civilian cargo a month before the year ends. 
* Pipelines Solve Problem—The nexus of all air, water, 
and rail, and road transport in the area, however, is the 
pipeline system. From the tank terminal in Calcutta 
two lines follow the Brahmaputra River 750 mi. to the 
roadhead at Ledo; one of these, built from both ends, 
connects with Kunming, in China, to make the world’s 
longest pipeline. The two lines to Ledo are 4 and 6-in. 
carriers with a capacity of 14,000 and 30,000 tons a 
month respectively. The full-route tonnage to China may 
reach 30,000 tons a month. 

Without the pipeline, trucks and planes were com- 


pelled to carry fuel for a two-way re The pipeline 
serving trucks all along the route will almost double 
carrying capacity. In addition, 1,500 trucks are moving 
over the Stilwell Road to stay in China. These will add 
mobility to China’s army and improve transport vital 
to the expanding of China’s own war effort now being 
whipped into shape by the Chinese WPB set up by 
Donald Nelson, former U. S. WPB boss. 


ph 
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FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


Ready for Soviet distribution, OWT’s 
new bimonthly magazine, Amerika, is 
designed to give Russians—in their 
own language—a better idea of how 
the U.S. ticks. The first issue, liber- 
ally sprinkled with expensive colored 


illustrations, features phases of Amer- — 


ican life:—U. S. electicns, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, prefabricated 
housing, and the war. Copy is checked 
by cable with Moscow before issues 
are shipped from New York. 


coal imports to keep military and civil 
transport moving and provide some 
power for factories should reach 265,- 
000 tons a month by June. 

To restart French textile mills—now 

operating at about 14% of capacity 
under military aegis—will require a mini- 
mum of 23,000 tons of raw cotton 
monthly. 
@ Lack of Cine cng Taye 9 pushed 
their supply program for the first half 
of 1945 through the top military-eco- 
nomic Four Party Committee in Paris, 
the French submitted their second-half 
—— to Washington agencies last 
week. 

It is viewed as over-optimistic but is 
chiefly criticized for its almost total 
lack of specifications, which leave pro- 
curement agencies unable to start work 
on it. Washington is tolerant be- 
cause the French mission—one of the 
smallest, and boasting only 25 engineers 
—is ill-equipped to rework the program 
~— into useful shape. 

e French Are Optimistic—The projected 
requirements for the last half of this 


114 


year are of two magnitudes, based on 
assumptions that the war will be over 
by the end of June and that it will con- 
tinue through December. The optimis- 
tic French suggestion for loading sched- 
ules under the first hypothesis would 
provide nearly 5,000,000 tons of sup- 
plies (about 60% from the U.S. and 
Canada, and the remainder from the 
United Kingdom and the French em- 
pire). 

French supply is currently covered by 

the lend-lease contract signed Feb. 28, 
and all procurement prior to that date 
was paid for in cash. The lend-lease 
umbrella will cover only war-necessary 
goods, but since the French have ab- 
solute authority over the use of the 
ship tonnage assigned to.them, non- 
military purchases are dribbling into 
France. Shipments from this country 
have been less than 1,000 tons a month 
(or one-tenth of one shipload). 
e Army Helps Out—On the other end 
of the line, the French do benefit from 
the production of goods in plants oper- 
ated for SHAEF. Under this program 
—loosely estimated to total $1,000,000,- 
000—the French receive varying quanti- 
ties of supplies. The truck-tire program 
in France, for instance, is partly for 
U.S. and British armies, partly for the 
reconstituted French army, and partly 
for essential civilian ores fy 

End of the European war will con- 
siderably ease the critical paucity of 
French supplies—but only gradually. 
The French already warn that political 
ferment will be the inevitable product 
of delayed rehabilitation. But some 
astute American observers, fresh from 
the continent, consider this a blackjack 
aimed at faint-hearted rightists in Wash- 
ington. France’s chief advantage lies in 
its head start on the governments of 
other areas to be liberated which may 
soon be clamoring for supplies. 


DIGEST’S FINNISH 


The polylingual Reader’s Digest will 
issue its first Finnish edition in Helsinki 
this June with a 50,000-copy printing 
and a 40,000 circulation guarantee. 

The new edition will raise the com- 
bined — language circulation, ac- 
cording to Digest officials, to 1,501,858 
distributed as follows: Spanish 776,301; 
Portuguese 287,457; Swedish 295,595; 
Arabic 102,505; and Finnish 40,000. 


FINLAND PAYS RUSSIA 


Finnish deliveries to the Soviet Union 
on a reparations bill of $300,000,000 
have already passed the $5,000,000 
mark, according to Sweden’s General 
Export Assn. 

ayments, in annual instalments of 


$50,000,000, will include: $100,000,000 


in machinery, a complet¢ 
cranes and conveyors, nar 
way equipment, and turb; 
000 in new ships and bar; 
ing docks and equipment 
in copper wire and cables; 
in forest. products; and < 
chant vessels valued at $15 
During the first reparat 
ginning Sept. 19, 1944, all « 
chant tonnage is to be tu: 
the Soviets. Lumber prod 
delivered on an annual 
$23,000,000 the first year, $ 
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and other products will thus rise {, 
about $13,000,000 the first year a 
$30,000,000 the second year, to $x 
000,000 thereafter. } 


CANADA 


June Showdown 


Canada fixes the date { 
federal election, and Ontario 
fearing Liberal groundswell, se 
another for local contests. 


OTTAWA-Three major _ politic 

parties will bid for control of the goy 
ernments of Canada and of Ontario, j 
largest and richest province, in gener 
elections in June. : 
e Maneuver Over Date—As a result ¢ 
political jockeying, the Dominion ge 
eral election will be held on June || 
the Ontario general election on June 4 
The federal government tried to g 
both pollings on the same day. Thx 
outgoing Progressive Conservative On 
tario government sought to avoid that 
fearing it would be caught in an antic 
pated Liberal groundswell. The Ontan 
date had been fixed for June 11, but wa 
changed to June 4 after announcemen 
of the federal election date which ca 
not be delayed beyond June 11 unda 
the national election law. 

The five-year term of the feder 
Parliament expired on Apr. 17 and 
national election has been a foregon4 
conclusion for months. The only thing 
unfixed was the date. In Ontario, a part 
stalemate occurred in the 1943 election 
and the minority (Progressive-Conserm 
tive) government headed by Prem 
George Drew was recently defeated i 
the legislature (BW—Mar.31’45,p116) 
e Three Major Parties—The chiet parts 
in the coming contests are: 

(1) The Liberal Party, led in the fec 
eral field by Prime Minister W. 
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wn ANY OF THE FANCIFUL postwar 
dreams we read about won't LIGHTING... RADIO 
date 0 come true. We'll still have to mow Whet le th de 
inter; the lawn, shop and cook, take care Ps aa Theres o_o What features do you want 
7 of the house and tend to business. ing: Siakten eadomentt ” most in your postwar radio? 
ell, se But it will be easier because of 2 Cost Long-lite LU FM [) Television 
Ss emmnezing developments = electronics. Cost of maintenance [_ Record player 
‘ Household conveniences will make Cl coler paneiln On 
home life simpler, business will bene- aaa ome resere-moker 
ape fit from work-saving devices, manu- 
z whe facturing will be speeded up. 
ano, it 7, 
n gene “REPORT ON LIGHTING AND ELECTRONICS” ELECTRONICS... 

Sylvania Surveys have been asking people From what you have heard Germicidal lamps for purify- 
result 9 what they would like to have electronical- or read about ELECTRONIC ing air are now practical. 
Lion per ly, after the war. Their answers, interest- DEVICES, where do you think Would you be likely to use 
June Il ing and practical, point out what is ex- they will find their greatest use? them in your: 

, pected from the vast realm of “les y oe 

1 June 4 electronics. Write for a copy LJ In industry LJ In business _) Offices (_) Laboratories 
1 to ge of this etonmestes report! Inthehome _—[_| In stores ) Restrooms _) Home 
lav. The Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Other (specify) ............. a a ee 
See ' Dept. 574, 500 Fifth Avenue, ot Spee 

sid tha New York 18, N. ¥. Why not send us your answers fo these typical Sylvania Survey questions? 
n antic 
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RIC 


Makers of Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Accessories; Incandescent Lamps; Radio Tubes; Electronic Devices. 
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SCHWITZER-CUMMINS 
AQUA-TITE SEAL 


Dcnwemahsteamnane 

is another great name on the long 
list of Muehlhausen customers. 
Muehlhausen Springs are one of 
the quality parts contributing to 
the famous reputation of this Com- 
pany’s products. 
The use of the right spring is vital 
to sustain the reputation of any 
company’s products. This is neces- 
sary today in supplying superior 
equipment for our tanks, trucks, 
planes, ships, tractors. It will be par- 
ticularly true tomorrow in peace- 
time applications. 


MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 
Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
775 Michigan Ave., Logansport, Indi 


Te improve product performance, use 


MUEHLHAUSEN 


SPRINGS 


Mackenzie King, who is 70 years old, contests. Its main import 
and has been prime minister for 18 its embarrassment to the 1. \d); 
years and party leader for 25 years. In C.C.F. by splitting the labor vot. 
Ontario the Liberals are led by Mitchell There is a clear line of pojic 
F. Hepburn, 48, premier for eight years, between the C.C.F. and the othe. 
who resigned voluntarily and is at- parties, but between the | iber . 
tempting a comeback. the Progressive-Conservatiy:; the jj, 

(2) The Progressive-Conservative Par- far from clear, = © 
ty, led in the national field by John ¢ No Issue Over Tariff—| ,;i¢ ,,.,, 
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Bracken, 61, premier of Manitoba for _ tion, once a dominant issue i Canga a fi 
20 years and now making his first bid _ politics with the Conservatives ey) Iam to 
for federal office; and in Ontario by ing high protection and [| iber,|, ) jaggot 
George A. Drew, 50, premier for the tariffs or tariffs for revenuc, ha ; for 1 
last year and a half. appeared. When it took on the pp«immmervativ 


ntra 
and 
incor 
Libe 


(3) The Cooperative Commonwealth “Progressive,” the high-tariff 
Federation, led in the federal field by modified its stand to appeal to free-tyj 
M. J. Coldwell, 56, and in Ontario by western farmers. 
Edward B. Jolliffe, 36. Both Liberal and Progressi\ ¢-Conses 


e Other Groups in Race—In addition to _atives will stress freedom of enterppgmmn 
the three major parties there will be in opposition to the C.C.F. pledg n goo 
other groups in the running and capable enlarging governmental owncrship ajammo 10° 
of Radek local trends. Extreme control of finance, public utilities, ay °} 
antiwar and isolationist sentiment in _ big industry. poe 

Quebec will be represented by the Bloc Speedy elimination of war contre L# 


Populaire Party, and a large number of and return to parliamentary governnemmia” 
independent candidates. In Alberta, the will be heavily stressed by the Py of 
Social Credit Party has been in the  gressive-Conservatives. They will ha pus 
saddle for more than ten years and will the advantage over the Liberals of louse 
be a strong contender. ing able to blame irritating contri! leg! 
The old prewar Communist Party, re- on the party in power. pr prc 
named Labor-Progressive, but following ¢ Harmony on Farm Policy—Except pam P 
the new communist line of supporting minor differences, the policies of th parti 
established governments, .will back the parties on social security and foreiggmmp'® ) 
Liberals in both federal and Ontario  affairs,are similar. The Progressive-Co ty 
or a 


appr 


oe * erence 2 


— - 
“paupoe goar ~ h we 


FOR A CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH 


Piled high in a Toronto warehouse, part of the 60,000,000 Ib. of soap to be seat 
from Canada for distribution by UNRRA this year awaits shipment to occt- 
pied countries abroad. With little or no soap available in Europe because 
acute fat shortages, the shipment is a “must” for relief administrators, 
who need it to keep down disease and to reestablish sanitary conditions 
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dly SO ut more faith in imperial 


r ve ‘berals on Canada’s status as 
aan devo nation freely associated 
other n, Hp, other members of the British 

May It h. 
a ‘ pneath | policies all parties will 
mf e to gu: arantee farmers stable 
yitable prices for their products. 
a farmer who came into public 
to head a United Farmer gov- 

t in Manitoba, is counted on to 

for rural votes. The Progressive- 

| the preg ative farm — calls for long- 

‘rif \ “Mllontracts for farm products at set 

0 freetad and an equitable share of na- 

income to tillers of the soil. 

¢-Consey Liberals will stand on recent leg- 
enterpri to permit government buying 


pledge me s when prices begin to slip 
ership a gore contracts negotiated 


riff Proteg 
0 Canad 
CS embry 
iberals l 
ec, has - 


ilities, anf rt of bacon to Britain as 
‘cof their concern for agriculture. 
T contr "Leader Is Chosen—Under the 
wernmey r OF cage eB system the 
the P, e party which elects the 
will hag bed od of members to the fed- 
als of }mmtlouse of Commons, or the pro- 
| legislature, becomes prime minis- 
pr provincial premier). 
‘xcept fafa nis: party has a nga de over all 
Sof the ae he is usually safely in office 
1 foreios ears. If it has less than a 
sive-Con ty he has to bargain for support 
or attempt to carry on with the 
approval of, the other parties. But 
on some issue can ditch his gov- 
ent. Regardless of party allegiances 
dians—particularly businessmen— 
e . oy ge the voting in June will 
RA de clear majorities to assure con- 
t policies for reconversion. 


> COntro 


mr 

~ SMBDRKERS FROM CANADA 
KA im international agreement on job 
bam itment, providing for hiring of Can- 
pA workers for American jobs, was 
An rd last week by the War Manpower 
=" mission’s Detroit offices and Cana- 
i National Selective Service. 
“Meemender its terms, United States Em- 
; nent Service representatives will 


» offices Apr. 23 in the selective 
ce quarters at Windsor, Ont., to 
Canadian men of 18 or older 
ob goer in Detroit. Men par- 
ht will be welders, pipe 
~~ ine-tool operators, and 

_ y duty mill laborers. 
. nadians hired for the Detroit jobs 
have been unemployed at least 
— and residents of Windsor at 
ear. They will have to com- 
> sent’ " us adding to Detroit’s labor 
occu! Without affecting its housing 
lites, Whenever Windsor needs the 
se offers, their exit permits can be can- 
ators, Md. The same procedure will be ap- 
‘ions. {ae° to individuals whenever a surplus 
their occupation appears in Detroit. 
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THESE ECONOMIES FOR 


POSTWAR 
MANUFACTURING 


Keen competition in the post 

war market will compel lower 
manufacturing costs . . . this 
in spite of increased labor and 
materials costs. One big op- 
portunity for produttion econ- 

omies is in the handling of ma- 
terials, For example here are a 
few of the many savings pos- 
sible with industrial trucks ... 


© Substantially lower han- 
dling costs. 


© Faster handling. 


® Maximum utilization of 
storage space. 


® Reduction of product dam- 
age. 


® Greater employee safety. 


' @ Saving in time and cost for 
taking physical inventory. 


® Faster loading and un- 
loading of cars, trucks, etc. 


© Simplification of vermin 
control. 


A Mercury Engmeer will be lad to 
consult with you on your individual 
problem. There is no cost or obliga- 
tion. Call bim today or write for your 
free copy of Bulletin 7-11. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, Hilinois 
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THE MARKETS nance section sug 
Despite the great stimulation of trad- point where few outstanding | ower 
ing volumes in the current “Truman over a 3% coupon are safe fron, 
bull market” (page 63), the stock mar- refunded with a lower rate issue in. ll expla 
ket wasn’t the only busy place in the the credit risk isn’t top-notch). 5, Jamgowet* 
Wall Street area this week. Investment offerings on a 3% basis have } putions 
bankers were equally active, laying plans commonplace despite the vicissir by Ei 
or completing the final arrangements for that industry not so many yeay amhed DY 
much new corporate financing. On Mon- (BW—Dec.16'44,p66). Hon, W 
day and Tuesday alone public offerings Louder-than-usual grumbling oye, 4) Ch 
totaled over $114,000,000 of new bond diminishing return on capital is po ; and 
and stock issues. ing heard. Some important buyer © Co 
@ Issues Sell Quickly—This week’s prin been speaking their mind , ioe 
cipal new issues were quickly oversub- © Big Buyer Complains—}' speciai nenica 
scribed, unlike the $80,000,000 Pacific ous does the trend now appear to 7 se of al 
Gas & Electric 3% (BW —Apr.7’45,p76), Parkinson, president of the Equjqmmmowet ® 
$19,000,000 Laclede Gas Fiche 34%, Life Assurance Society, one of the: warfa' 
$26,000,000 Ohio Edison 23%, $50,- Five life companies and owncr of an prce 1S 
000,000 New York Power & Light 23%, $2,000,000,000 investment _portf . that 
and $84,000,000 Reading Co. 34% bond Last week Parkinson warned 4 \:fllm manuf 
issues sold earlier, bids A which in the group of investment bankers that tant, 
over-the-counter market are still as much Equitable very definitely would not MM, 4 na 
as 14 points under the original offering interested in buying any new longte jish, st 
prices. industrial bonds at current low inte | . 
Particularly impressive was the grect- rates. ae 
ing accorded to the $5,000,000 of $100- Parkinson, however, doesn’t blame yey” 
ar 34% preferred stock sold this week investment bankers for present conduct @ 
y Corning Glass Co, (BW—Apr.14’45, tions. The Treasury's fiscal policy aa shoul 
p63) and the 412,340 shares of Corning competitive bidding are the targets of >to f 
common sold simultaneously by indi- complaints. great 
vidual stockholders. wit 
¢ Premium for Corning—This operation Security Price Averages darie 
represented Corning’s first public financ- nted t 
ing. It was likewise the first time any new This Week Month } and | 
preferred stock carrying a dividend rate Week Ago Ago 
as low as 34% had ever been offered for — _ iain 1346 1 
sale. At a price of par, however, the new eee «som ves = ze 
preferred ae pal gobbled up. So pg oot Lay =. — a 
was the block of common, and both is- memes f 
sues within a few hours of their offering Bonds aA Mie 
were selling in the over-the-counter mar- Industrial ...123.2+ 123.4 123.2 
: : Railroad ....115.0 114.9 11438 
het at stiff preenlumes, Utility 116.4 116.2 1164 
Nevertheless, the downtrend in cor- r% * 
porate money rates has now reached the Data: Standard & Poor's Corp 
COMMON STOCKS~A WEEKLY RECORD 
150 10 
140 = L + a | 
rah, 
130 50 Industrials it mat if hin ; 
ia Tat, st" "hth atl t 
120 al T dit 
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janation of the meaning of 

ate: is one of the most valuable 
bo tions of “Air Power For Peace,” 
by Eugene E. Wilson and just 
ed by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
ion, who is president of the Aero- 
4| Chamber of Commerce of 
“4 and vice-chairman of United 
it Corp., sees a great opportunity 
erica to be a dominant factor in 
se of air power for peace. To many, 
nwer means only a superiority in 
warfare. But Wilson holds that 
ye is only one component of air 
. that air commerce and the air- 
manufacturing industry are equally 
ant, but that all must operate 
a national air peed designed to 
lish, support, and increase, in peace 
J] as in war, the air power of a 
try. 
here are many reasons why Ameri- 
should be air-minded. The first air- 
- to fly was an American invention. 
great distances that may be trav- 
without crossing international 
daries make the United States 
nted to the development of commer- 
and pleasure flying. Americans can 
stibable pride in the performance 
janes, produced as a result of Amer- 
inventive and engineering genius, in 
, in long-range military transport 
rations, and on established airlines. 
* *£ * 
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When the war ends, America will 
¢ enormous productive capacity, an 
ndance of technical skill, and a great 
oir of men who have been trained 
19 fety and to service planes, But that is 
enough. France came out of the 
war in the same relative position 
superionjty, but the French permitted 
ation to become a political football 
10 Hd in 1938, already too late, had to 
to the United States for aid in 
iiding up her air force for the im- 
ding war. 
Wilson warns that if we are to retain 
110 Hr dominant position in air power we 
6 B@st have an air policy. History points 
sharply the dangers of having none. 
5 @BAlthough the airplane was born here 
d the army acquired its first model 
© BB 1909, we entered a war in 1917 with- 
t a military plane of American de- 


4) Hin. That war proved that advance 
enning and d ing were essential 
“ &® production, and that aviation could 
se be adequately deve as an 
junct to other forms manufac- 
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During the twenties, aviation devel- 
opment in the United States faltered 
because of lack of a policy. Wilson 
pays tribute to the Morrow Board, 
appointed by President Coolidge, be- 
cause it made a thorough examination of 
a complex problem. 

The Morrow Board recommended 
separation of military and civilian avia- 
tion, as against a department of aero- 
nautics to serve both. It urged appoint- 
ment of an assistant secretary of com- 
merce for aviation and the establish- 
ment and maintenance by public au- 
thority of adequate airways and air 
navigation facilities. It recommended 
that the armed services insure a stand- 
ard rate of replacement to keep a healthy 
industry as a nucleus for rapid wartime 
expansion and technological leadership. 


* * * 


But the Morrow report did not ac- 
complish all that may have been desir- 
able, although it presented a pattern 
for future development. The basis for 
a national air policy soon was imple- 
mented by the air corps act and air 
commerce act of 1926. Under them 
American aviation made rapid strides. 

Wilson’s book urges that a postwar 
air policy for the United States be laid 
out now. He offers a five-point pattern: 


(1) Maintain the army and navy air forces 
at the strength and technical proficiency 
necessary to preclude a successful assault on 
ourselves or Our possessions. 

(2) Facilitate the growth of an adequate 
private aircraft manufacturing industry 


. through a planned air force replacement and 


development program, working through en- 
gineering competition calculated to promote 
technical leadership and provide the capac- 
ity for emergency expansion. 

(3) Foster economically sound private do- 
mestic and foreign air commerce, utilizing 
the technical progress of the armed services 
to reduce operating costs and to improve 
service. 

(4) Develop a system of airports, airways 
and facilities designed to improve the utility 
of the airplane. 

(5) Encourage young men and women to 
study aeronautics, learn to fly, and acquire 
the spirit and traditions of aviation. 


The American businessman should 
derive much benefit from Wilson’s short 
but substantial volume because it clearly 
outlines the importance of air power 
in the postwar economic, as well as the 
military, picture, and because it reveals 
our continuance as a dominant air power 
is not the responsibility of any one 
group, but rests on adoption of an air 
policy that all will share in = ; 
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PLANNING 
begins on paper 


The post-war radio, incorporating many 
technical advances developed in the 
stress of war, has doubtless already been 
designed . . . on paper. But the difficulty 
for manufacturers, in the face of the 
coming competition, will be to win con- 
sumer acceptance for their product over 
that of a rival producer. 

Here again paper will play an important 
role—as the vehicle for a forceful direct- 
by-mail campaign, for instance. When 
the time comes, *Hamilton Papers such 
as Hamilton Bond and Old Treaty Bond 
will be on hand with a new texture, a 
new crackle and crispness for your 
direct-by-mail surfaces. We are planning, 
too, so that your Hamilton merchant 
may supply “good papers for good busi- 
ness” to fit your peace-time needs 
exactly. 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Pennsylvania. . . . Offices in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 
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THE TREND 


FOR THE RECORD—1933-45 


Only with the death of a strong national leader can we 
hope to approach an answer to the question that the 
career of such a leader always provokes: How much was 
the ship of state guided by his hand and how much by 
the current of the times in which he held the helm? 
And that answer may slip farther down the long corridor 
of history if his death happens to coincide with so sharp 
a change in the trend of the times that the immediate 
past seems, for the moment, irrelevant. 


© To those who were anywise critical of the course taken 
by the United States under Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
the final answer of his least partisan champions was always 
that any successor to his office would have to follow 
essentially the same trend—or give way to another who 
would. “He was on the side of history,” we were told. 

In support of that thesis, the skeptical were urged to 
note how similarly the leaders of certain other democ- 
racies had coped with similar forces. Likewise, a great 
point was made of the degree to which the late Presi- 
dent’s last election opponent seemed to accept the 
same obligations, notably as to social security and as to 
government responsibility for full employment. 

Yet there has always remained a doubt that America 
need take any foreign example. And many a Republican 
suspected that Governor Dewey’s choice was political 
rather than historical. 

Thus it is left, first, for President Truman to demon- 
strate, either by his success or by his failure, how much 
or how little it explains Franklin Roosevelt to say that he 
was “on the side of history.” And if we find our new 
leader serving identical ends, we may still find, from his 
example, that those ends did not require the means by 
which the changes were wrought in American life be- 
tween 1933 and 1945. And, from our comparisons, we 
may come to see how truly ends are shaped by the means 
used to attain them. 


@ So, only today, do we really begin an appraisal of the 
personal force exercised on the career of this nation by 
the man who led it through the greatest depression and 
the greatest war that our people have ever experienced 
and whose opportunity to influence its life lasted longer 
than that of any other leader in its 169 years of existence. 

Until history renders its measured verdict, the Ameri- 
can people are likely to hold that, while, in many ways, 
President Roosevelt was, indeed, on the side of history, 
he was also in many ways a creator of history. Certainly, 
his regime was marked by a receptivity to experimenta- 
tion that set him apart. In this lay much of his appeal to 
the privileged discontent of youth and to the disheart- 
ened of all ages; and here lies much of the burden of the 
charge that he catered to discontent. The readiness for 
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change that he coupled with a curiously squirearchg 
of tradition could well have opened Opportunitig 
change ahead of the historical schedule. {t could 
have blown up temporary emergencies into OCCaSions 
changes that were out of the logical line of histon 

For example, there can be three opinions on the 
mendous impetus which Roosevelt gave to the Ames 
labor movement: (1) that the collective bargaining ’ 
ods ushered in by Section 7a of the National Indy 
Recovery Act and the later National Labor Kelations| 
were due—or overdue—when they came to Americ. 
(2) that he attained for labor, in the depression whe 
was weak, objectives that it would normally have reg 
by its own power much later when it eventually q 
into a seller’s market for its services; or (3) that hey 
his prestige to engineer a labor revolution that would 
have otherwise occurred. 


© How far he personally weakened the established 
ture of free enterprise is another question on which mg 
will demand an appeal to the future—though, in the by 
American business enterprisers have rendered a verd 
by frankly voting agairst him in three elections, ify 
in four. Faith in his vision in the field of foreign polit 
has not been matched, in this group of his constituent 
by faith in his understanding of the economics of { 
incentive system at home. In this connection, it is fair 
say that his ability to unite his people against the toreg 
enemy was never—except at the beginning—comp 
mented by an ability to unite the great economic grow 
of the nation with each other. Yet it is only fair to a 
that this, too, could be one of the things that history y 
eventually ascribe to the times rather than to the ma 


e As we go on with our new President, who has made am 
good a beginning of his supremely difficult task—and aa 
perhaps, we swing more toward that parliamentary fou 
of government which is more characteristic of the demogy 
cratic institutions that we cherish—the Roosevelt wh 
will remain longest in our memories is the one who stoo 
on the Capitol steps on Mar. 4, 1933,-and told us th 
we had nothing to fear but fear itself. We shall rememgy 
ber his era as one in which the American sense of socal 
responsibility was immeasurably strengthened, whi 
remaining hopeful that the light of history will show 
that the American sense of individual responsibility wa 
not concurrently weakened. And we shall not forget th 
courage of the man who, only at long last, upon sitting 
down to read his final message to Congress, spoke ale 
the thing we always forgot—that those great strides actos 
history were burdened by “ten pounds of steel braces: 
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